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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


T ISUNNECESSARY to point out that Christmas, 
i 1930, will be a gaunt and cheerless day for many 
people, without generous giving on the part of 
those more fortunate people who are capable of giving. 
Unemployment over a large part of 1930 has whittled 
away the savings of many honest and industrious men. 
The fall in the price of raw commodities has not 
touched the price of overcoats and bread. Hard 
times are never so hard as when the windows should 
be hung with holly. 

In the difficult winter months which lie ahead, the 
country is fortunate in having at its head a man whose 
experience in the practical organization of relief work 
is unparalleled. Mr. Hoover has initiated a realistic 
program to alleviate the distress of winter unemploy- 
ment. He has broadened the codperation between the 
Federal government and the employment organiza- 
tions of the states and local communities. He has 
planned an extension of public works. He has sought 
again “the codperation of our business leaders and our 
national industries, which we have had on so generous 
a scale during the past year.” 

Meantime, the individual citizen will have an op- 
portunity to contribute to one or another of the many 
Christmas funds for immediate relief, raised by the 
Salvation Army, by newspapers publishing lists of 
needy and deserving cases, and by various charity 
societies whose work reaches a climax each December. 

Appeals will come from many sides. We urge as 
generous a response to them as is possible in each case, 
in order that Christmas may not lose its title to be 
merry. 


First Aid to Home Builders 


T IS EASIER for an individual to buy an automo- 
bile, which will go onto the junk heap in a few 
years, than to purchase a home, which will stand as a 
monument to him after he has gone. The President 
therefore put his finger on a very sore spot when he 


pointed out in his conference on home building and 
ownership that easier financing of home building 
should be made possible. 

The cost of building materials is down, good labor 
is plentiful, there is an abundance of money in the 
banks, interest rates are low; yet this basic need of 
self-respecting people—homes—cannot be filled. We 
hope that out of the President’s recommendation for a 
change in the methods of financing domestic building, 
men, money, and material can be brought together so 
that the natural and commendable instinct for the 
ownership of the roof over one’s head can be gratified. 





A Navy of Treaty Strength 


UCH construction lies ahead of American ship- 
yards if the United States is to have the bal- 
anced Navy by 1936 that is permitted by the London 
treaty, which Japan as well as Great Britain and this 
country has ratified. It is work which should begin at 
once, not only because the United States is entitled 
to parity on the seas with Great Britain and a propor- 
tionate advantage over Japan but because failure to 
build up to the tonnage allotted might well weaken 
the international validity of the document and inter- 
fere with future agreements looking to world peace. 
Strong as are the arguments for construction, it will 
not be started until after a bitter contest has been 
waged in Congress between the so-called Big Navy 
proponents and the Administration on the one hand 
and, on the other, the Small Navy and pacifist forces, 
augmented by those members who would not object 
to seeing the pact become another “scrap of paper” 
because it emphasizes six-inch rather than eight-inch 
gun cruisers. 
Whatever may be the differences of opinion regard- 
ing the relative values of these two types of ships, 
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there can be no sound argument against building as 
many of the larger type as possible, if parity is ever to 
be achieved. The treaty gives this country eighteen of 
these ships to fifteen for Great Britain and twelve for 
Japan. 

The British Empire obtained her quota this year; 
Japan will accomplish the same result for herself 
next year. We have only two built, but eleven are 
under construction. Five more are needed to round 
out the quota. Here is the logical starting point for 
any building program. Authorization of.it can well be 
given in the near future. 

A great sum of money must be appropriated if the 
balance of the program is to be carried out—an ex- 
penditure that would give employment to many 
thousands of men made idle by the business recession. 
As regards six-inch cruisers, this country falls far below 
both Great Britain and Japan. In this category they 
have almost approximated their quotas, whereas we 
have less than half our allotment of 145,000 tons. 

The same situation pertains with respect to destroy- 
ers and submarines. Although we have almost twice 
the total allowed for destroyers, much of our tonnage 
is obsolete. If the quota of 150,000 tons is to be reached 
we must lay down 100,000 tons in the next three 
years. Similarly, to have parity in submarines, we 
should build nearly 41,000 tons of these undersea 
craft in the next three years to approximate our quota 
of 52,700 tons. 

In these various types of ships, our Navy is woefully 
deficient. The General Board of the Navy is preparing 
a building program to overcome the disadvantage. 
Congress should respect the Board’s recommendations 
if it is to give force to the solemn obligations entered 
into at London and is to provide the country with 
a real first line of defense. The completed program will 
necessitate an expenditure totaling hundreds of mil- 
lions, spread over a period of years, but at that, a 
considerably smaller amount than would have been 
involved had the London Conference failed of its 
purpose. 





“How Long, O Lord?” 


E HAVE just elected a new Congress. It is 

not this Congress which meets in Washington 
in December; it is the Congress elected more than two 
years ago, on November 6, 1928. This curious system 
which brings congressmen back to Washington for 
one more legislative fling, after their successors have 
been chosen, is the result of the inability of the fathers 
of the Constitution to foresee a day of railroad and 
airplane travel. 

To the fathers of the Constitution, who traveled 
long distances in stagecoaches by slow and pain- 
ful stages, it seemed probable that senators and repre- 
sentatives from outlying sections of the country would 
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always find it difficult to put their affairs in order and 
come to Washington conveniently in the four weeks 
elapsing between the first Tuesday in November and 
the first Monday in December. Accordingly, they 
allowed a newly elected Congress thirteen months in 
which to assemble. This system was logical enough in 
1787. It is illogical in 1930, when an express train 
crosses the country in four days and Captain Hawks 
makes the trip in his Mystery S in thirteen hours. 

Under modern conditions, the result of this system 
of delayed sessions is more than a mere inconvenience. 
It provides us with the spectacle, every alternate year, 
of a “lame duck” session in which men who have been 
repudiated by their constituents continue to make the 
country’s laws and a sense of irresponsibility pervades 
the whole work of Congress. 

The remedy is simple: it is the passage and the 
ratification of the Norris amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, providing that each new Congress shall take office 
in the January following its election. Five times in the 
past six years the Senate has adopted this proposal. 
Each time the House has blocked it, partly through 
inertia, partly because politicians have good reason to 
prize the irresponsible opportunities of the “lame 
duck” session. It is time to drop these political con- 
siderations and to bring an antiquated system up to 
date. 


Filibustering Once More? 


IHE Congress elected in 1928 reconvenes this 

month. Because it is the old rather than the new 
body, if for no other reason, it should confine itself to 
the enactment of the appropriation bills which will 
keep the wheels of government in motion during the 
coming fiscal year. It has less than ninety days in 
which to allot funds approximating four billion dollars 
for the numerous Federal activities in the national 
capital and throughout the country. 

Of itself, this is a task difficult of accomplishment in 
so short a period. Whatever. the future may hold, 
adjournment sine die of the outgoing Congress must 
take place at noon of March fourth next. Passage of 
all the supply bills should be accomplished prior to 
that date. 

With Federal expenditures mounting and with ad- 
verse business conditions threatening to reduce reve- 
nues considerably, Congress cannot exercise too much 
care in making the appropriations. Nothing should 
interfere with the most minute scrutiny of every sum 
requested. 

Under no circumstances should the present House 
and Senate concern themselves with the great con- 
troversial issues of the day. The short session is the 
harvest time for filibustering. Because of the changes 
in the political complexion of the coming body as 
compared with the present one, any major issue pre- 
cipitated now inevitably would be talked to death, 
with time that should be given to appropriation mat- 
ters being wasted. 
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As the Congress should confine itself to the financial 
affairs of the government, so President Hoover should 
be sparing in the legislative recommendations he 
incorporates in his annual message on the state of the 
Union. It is necessary for him, of course, to survey 
conditions, foreign and domestic, but he can do so 
without calling for proposed enactments that would 
inevitably result in deadlocks. 





An Ambassador’s Vacation 


IS sixty-fifth birthday found Ambassador Dawes 

lying on his back in a cave in northern Spain, 
examining with lively interest a prehistoric painting 
of a reindeer done by an unknown artist approxi- 
mately one hundred centuries ago. 

This episode occurred in the course of a holiday 
spent by Mr. Dawes in southern Europe. He might 
have gone to the Riviera. He chose, instead, the Dor- 
dogne district of southern France, the Altamira caves 
along the Spanish coast, and the Niebla district near 
Seville: the reason being that this country is rich in its 
remains of prehistoric man and that Mr. Dawes has 
been an amateur archeologist all his life, with a very 
competent understanding of the subject. 

This is the second unexpected rdle in which the 
American ambassador to Britain has suddenly been 
revealed. Some years ago the country learned to its 
surprise that Mr. Dawes is a musician, a violinist of 
ability, and the author of a composition entitled 
Melodie which is frequently played by Kreisler on 
his concert tours. 

Banker, politician, diplomat, musician, and ama- 
teur archeologist: no doubt Mr. Dawes is a more ver- 
satile man than his average compatriot. If we could 
look behind the scenes, however, we should probably 
find that most American men of affairs have genuine 
cultural interests outside of their own business. Either 
they are collectors of rare editions, or students of art, 
or amateur inventors, or antiquarians, or fanciers of 
particular periods of history, or men who. dabble seri- 
ously with a paintbrush or a microscope. 

In any case, they are something more than mere 
dollar chasers, unless we are very much mistaken, and 
not as single-mindedly devoted to the pursuit of regu- 
larity as our friend in fiction, Mr. Babbitt. 


Science in 1930 
ees each December the American Asso- 


ciation for the Advancement of Science holds a 
meeting which brings together leading scholars in the 
field of chemistry, physics, botany, mathematics, me- 
teorology, pyschology, and other sciences. Papers are 
tead at these meetings. Discussions are held. Debates 
take place on a wide variety of subjects ranging all 
the way from the strength of a butterfly’s heart beat 


to the duration of the glacial age and the measurement 
of the universe. 

Each year these meetings gain in public interest, as 
is indicated by the steadily increasing columns of 
newspaper space which they command. One reason for 
this mounting interest is the fact that new discoveries 
and new theories are announced at these December 
meetings. 

At the past two sessions of the Association, for ex- 
ample, scientists from Johns Hopkins University re- 
ported the isolation of the active principle which con- 
trols the production of sugar in the human body— 
a discovery which may materially prolong human life 
when it reaches the stage of practical science. Physi- 
ologists from New York University announced im- 
portant progress in the study of ductless glands. 
Other scientists from other universities brought news 
of successful research in matters as widely varied as 
hookworm infection and the Einstein theory, primitive 
man in the Gobi Desert, and the production of illu- 
minating gas from cornstalks put in septic tanks. 

The American public, which has received many 
rich gifts from the hands of science in the past two 
decades, watches expectantly the advancing frontier 
of science from goal to goal. That is one reason for the 
interest which these December meetings now receive. 
With it goes an increased respect for science as a 
method. We talk to-day of scientific methods of farm- 
ing, scientific methods of manufacture, scientific 
methods of salesmanship, scientific methods of house- 
keeping, even scientific methods of learning golf and 
playing bridge. The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science can count on a steady fund 
of public interest which it did not have when it was 


founded. 





Our Newest Diplomat 


Y EVERY test save one, J. Reuben Clark is 
eminently qualified for his rédle as American 
ambassador to Mexico. Mr. Clark is a man of broad 
experience in international affairs. He knows Mexico 
at first hand. He is well liked by the Mexican people. 
The one difficulty is simply that he is not a man of 
wealth and that since Congress deliberately starves 
the American diplomatic service Mr. Clark will be 
compelled to pay out of his own pocket a large part of 
the cost of maintaining our embassy in Mexico City. 
It is enormously to his credit that he has been willing 
to accept so difficult a post at a personal sacrifice. 
Three incidents are sufficient to show the ability 
of Mr. Clark and his special fitness for his new ap- 
pointment. In 1926 he served as counsel of the Amer- 
ican-Mexican Claims Commission, appointed to dis- 
pose of a long series of troublesome questions pending 
between the two countries. In 1927 he was called to 
Mexico City by Mr. Morrow; and while the driving 
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force behind the settlement of the difficult and highly 
explosive oil dispute was unquestionably Mr. Mor- 
row’s, it is no secret that Mr. Clark worked out the 
details of the new agreement. Finally, in 1928 Mr. 
Clark was delegated by Secretary Kellogg to study and 
to re-define the Monroe Doctrine for the State De- 
partment. His version of that famous dogma, pruning 
it of irrelevancies acquired over a long period, has 
now been officially accepted by the State Department. 

There is no question of the enthusiasm with which 
Mr. Clark will be received in Mexico. The press of 
Mexico City has thrown its hat in the air in praise of 
his appointment. Nor is there any question of his abil- 
ity to carry forward the policy of friendship and un- 
derstanding inaugurated by Mr. Morrow. The Presi- 
dent and the country are fortunate in enlisting the 
services of so competent a man for a post of such im- 
portance. 





The Problem of Enforcement 


OW much intoxicating liquor is produced and 
consumed in the United States to-day, no one 
knows. Bootleggers file no statistics with the govern- 
ment. Any estimate is guesswork. The latest estimate, 
frankly admitted to be guesswork but described as a 
“fairly close” guess, comes from an official source: 
namely, the Prohibition Bureau itself. 

After computing the production of such materials 
as hops, corn sugar, grapes, and so on, and deducting 
the quantity of such materials presumably used for 
legitimate business purposes, Prohibition Commis- 
sioner Woodcock estimates the possible production of 
illicit liquor during the fiscal year 1930 at 876,320,718 
gallons. This, he says, is about 40 per cent of the legal 
liquor produced in the United States during the year 
1914, before the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted. 

It is possible to take an optimistic view of these 
statistics and to say that if Mr. Woodcock’s figures are 
correct then eleven years of prohibition have at least 
succeeded in reducing the consumption of liquor in the 
United States by 60 per cent. We admit the force of 
this argument but are unable to find it reassuring, for 
three reasons. 

First, Mr. Woodcock’s figures show a greater 
proportionate reduction in beer than in hard liquor, 
which is disturbing. 

Second, his figures indicate that the production 
of hard liquor is approximately 50 per cent of what it 
was in 1914. Since hard liquor is now “‘cut”’ by at least 
50 per cent before it reaches its ultimate consumer, it is 
possible that as much hard liquor is still in circulation 
as there ever was. The fact that this liquor has a lower 
alcoholic content does not improve its quality. Bootleg 
liquor is notoriously evil stuff. 

Finally, even without this last assumption, Mr. 
Woodcock’s figures indicate that the vast quantity 
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of three billion quarts of liquor are now manu- 
factured and marketed by a wholly unregulated and 
illicit trade, subject to no real restraint and playing 
for high stakes. That is not a reassuring picture. 

It is to be hoped that the Wickersham Commission 
will go to the fundamentals of the situation, when it 
reports to the President in December, and recommend 
either enough machinery to enforce the law or less 
law to be enforced. 


Hurrahs for Mr. Coolidge 
HE OVATION given Calvin Coolidge by the 


national convention of the American Legion is 
significant for more reasons than one. The demonstra- 
tion proved that the former President has the respect 
of one of the most influential nonpartisan organiza- 
tions in this country. Of even greater importance, it 
showed that an Executive can differ with a great body 
of the citizenry on a fundamental matter and still 
hold the esteem of those people. 

It is not so many years ago that the soldier bonus 
was the outstanding domestic question before the 
nation. The Legion advocated the bonus, calling it 
adjusted compensation. Mr. Coolidge, as President, 
contested it. He waged his contest before the legisla- 
tion was enacted and after the bill had been passed 
by both houses of Congress. The concise sentence in 
his annual message, “I do not favor the soldier bonus,” 
still rings in the ears of students of national affairs. 
The slashing veto he wrote of the bill after it was sent 
to him for his approval or disapproval will long be 
remembered. 

Political commentators predicted at the time that 
he had alienated forever the support of those with 
whom he disagreed. How inaccurate their prophecies 
can be! Members of the Legion offered positive proof 
by the almost unexampled reception they accorded 
the former President when he appeared before them 
in Boston that they, in common with the great body 
of the American people, have only the highest esteem 
for an Executive who has the courage of his convic- 
tions. 





Postage Where Postage is Due 
ONGRESS should bring into being immediately 


a two and one half cent postage rate for letter 
mail. The President, although he has issued no state- 
ment at the date of this writing, is said to advocate 
the change. The sooner Congress passes this 25 per 
cent increase, the sooner the Treasury will be relieved 
of the necessity of writing off annually a fifty million 
dollar postal deficit out of income taxes and internal- 
revenue returns. 

The public has not responded with any degree of 
enthusiasm to this recommendation of the Post Office 
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Department. Even in comparatively trivial matters, 
the people do not take kindly to increased expenditures 
when times are quiet. 

In January of this year, World’s Work pointed out 
the necessity of such legislation and indicated Wash- 
ington’s reasons—then  unofficial—therefor. Those 
reasons now bear repetition. 

No one thinks of asking that his house be lighted for 
less than cost. There is then no logic in asking the 
government to transport a letter at a loss. Further- 
more, it is a fixed principle of good business that each 
class of service rendered by any company should 
have allocated to it the entire cost directly attributable 
to that service—that is, the amount that would not be 
expended were the service not rendered. Were it not 
so, high-test gasoline and crude oil would sell for 
substantially the same price. 

It is not generally realized that with the exception 
of the short wartime emergency period, the present 
postal rate has been in effect for forty-five years. Since 
1916 there has been an 82 per cent increase in the 
second-class rate and an increase of 21 per cent in the 
third-class rate. But since 1885, notwithstanding the 
dollar’s diminishing purchase power and the mounting 
commodity, labor, transportation, and service costs, 
the two-cent stamp has brought not merely the same 
but even better service. That condition exists in no 
other field of industrial or transportation activity. 
Comparatively, the gummed red oblong bearing 
Washington’s portrait demands and gets from three 
to five times more service than it did in 1885. 

Postmaster General Brown has announced: “We 
are convinced that an increase in the first-class postage 
rate is amply justified” and “this increase we shall 
recommend to the next Congress.’”’ Congress should 
pass the bill. 


A Great American at Eighty-Nine 


N DECEMBER fourth Oliver Wendell Holmes 

completes his twenty-eighth year on the bench 

of the Supreme Court of the United States. Only one 

other man appointed to the Supreme Court since the 

end of the Civil War, Justice Harlan, ever equaled this 
record of long years of service. 

It is a little breath-taking to realize the span of 
American history Justice Holmes’ life has covered. 
Born in 1841, the son of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
he was a boy of twenty, a senior at Harvard, in the 
year that the Civil War broke out. He enlisted in the 
20th Massachusetts Volunteers and went into active 
service. 

He was wounded in the breast at the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff on October 21, 1861; wounded again at 
Antietam on September 17, 1862; wounded again at 
Fredericksburg on May 3, 1863. He came out of the 
war with the rank of captain and went back to Har- 
vard for his law degree. 

The distinguished career that began when he left 
Harvard for the second time in 1866—Andrew Johnson 


was President then, the open-hearth process of making 
steel was a novelty only two years old, the last spike 
had not been driven on the first transcontinental 
railway—carried Justice Holmes through a career in 
private law to the rdle of chief justice of the supreme 
court of Massachusetts and finally to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Here, for more than a 
quarter of a century, he has written decisions which 
have profoundly affected the development of public 
law in the United States and the standards of public 
conduct. 

He is eighty-nine to-day—only a few months from 
ninety—vigorous, alert, farsighted, and courageous. 
A gentleman of the old school, he has been a leader of 
the new school as well: never for a moment losing his 
resiliency of thought, his enthusiasm for his work, 
his interest in the problems and the opportunities of 
his country. From Antietam in 1862 to Washington 
in 1930, America has produced no more gallant, lov- 
able, and heroic figure. 





Chicago and New York 


HILE two grand juries in New York follow the 

trail of corruption into the courts, a grand jury 
in Chicago reports that its investigations have dis- 
closed “‘the existence of a well-established three- 
cornered alliance between the Chicago police depart- 
ment, the corrupt politicians, and the criminal 
element.” 

It is not difficult to diagnose the present political 
situation in the two largest cities of the country, but 
it is exceedingly difficult to prescribe a remedy. The 
basic factor in both cases is plainly a bad case of civic 
indifference to the responsibilities of good government. 
In recent years the average man has come to be more 
and more interested in his own business, his own in- 
vestments, his own home, his own amusements, and 
less and less interested in a somewhat shabby game 
which he calls “politics.” 

As a result, politicians have been able to play this 
game according to their own rules. Success encourages 
the more reckless members of the group in power to 
gamble for new stakes. In New York they experiment 
with the barter of judicial offices; in Chicago they 
strike up alliances with racketeers. 

It is easy enough to say that the remedy for this 
situation lies in greater watchfulness on the part of the 
average citizen. How is the average citizen to be watch- 
ful? Government in a modern metropolis of five million 
people is complex, impersonal, and remote, a labyrinth 
of unfamiliar avenues. Mere watchfulness on election 
day will not prevent mistakes. Frequently the voter 
is confronted by a choice between two equally unde- 
sirable candidates. 

Probably the most hopeful element in the situation 
is the increasing authority and the increasing interest 
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in municipal politics shown by such organizations as 
bar associations, city clubs, citizens’ unions, and 
similar societies. These organizations are better 
equipped then individual citizens to watch the work 
of municipal governments and to hold them responsi- 
ble for their records. 


The People and the President 


RESIDENT HOOVER helped the country and 
benefited himself by the visits he paid to the 
Middle West, the East, and the South in October, 
making his first journey away from the national capi- 
tal in a year. That it is essential for the President to 
keep speaking engagements and show himself to the 
people is evinced by the favorable reaction to his 
appearances. The more of these trips he makes, the 
sooner the public will realize what he is trying to do. 
By speaking in Cleveland, in Boston, and at Kings 
Mountain, North Carolina, he was able in the short 
span of one week to tell the people what he thought 
about things. In no other way can a President get 
over to the public his ideals and beliefs. Mr. Hoover 
has not been able to get around the country as much 
as other Presidents. The tariff bill, the London Naval 
Conference, and other legislative complications have 
kept him in the hot city and away from the public 
platform. It has been unfortunate that the citizens 
have not had the advantage of word-of-mouth trans- 
ference of ideas. It is perhaps possible that misunder- 
standings of what the President is driving at have 
come about through lack of this direct communication. 





Reading, Writing —and Copyright 
S WILL IRWIN points out elsewhere in this 


number, the United States is the only nation in 
the world, with the exception of Soviet Russia and 
Siam, which has not joined the International Copy- 
right Union. Our failure to join is not simply the result 
of indifference. We are not qualified for membership 
and will not be, until our own copyright laws are 
modern enough to give foreign nations privileges and 
rights which we would achieve by becoming members 
of the Union. 

It is easy to understand the attitude of Soviet 
Russia and Siam. Soviet Russia does not believe in 
private property and therefore has no interest in safe- 
guarding private property in literary values; Siam is 
not a reading nation. Our own attitude is more difficult 
to comprehend. We have a vigorous and progressive 
literature. Yet we cling to an outmoded system of law 
governing the terms and conditions upon which this 
literature is marketed. 

There is a bill pending before Congress which would 
bring our copyright system up to date. It is known 
as the Vestal bill, deriving its name from the chairman 
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of the committee on patents of the House of Represen- 
tatives. The bill has the practically unanimous back- 
ing of authors, illustrators, composers, publishers, 
theatrical producers, and moving-picture producers. 

It has therefore been agreed upon, after years of 
planning and negotiation, by all of the people whose in- 
terests would be directly affected if it were passed. 
In these circumstances no lengthy debate is needed in 
Congress. All that is needed is enough interest on the 
part of the real leaders of Congress to give the bill a 
place on the schedule of work planned for this session. 

There are two excellent reasons why this interest 
is deserved. The American author is entitled to receive 
the protection which this bill would give him. Mean- 
time, the American public is entitled to receive assur- 
ance that the work of foreign and domestic authors 
will be produced and made available for its use on fair 
and equitable terms. 


A Candidate for 1932 


EW men live long enough, and manage to stay on 

the right side of political controversies long enough 
to be elected to the Senate of the United States four 
times. Joseph T. Robinson of Arkansas has accom- 
plished this feat at the age of fifty-eight. He has accom- 
plished it partly by virtue of the fact that he belongs 
to a party which seldom loses an Arkansas election, 
partly by virtue of the fact that he has made a good 
record for himself in Washington, and partly because 
he started early. He was thirty when he went to the 
House of Representatives for the first time and forty- 
one when he was first elected to the Senate. 

Events of the past few years have unquestionably 
brought Mr. Robinson into national prominence. First 
he was elected leader of his party in the Senate. Then 
he was nominated as Democratic candidate for Vice- 
President in 1928: a dry Southerner to balance the 
nomination of a wet Northerner for President. Then 
he went to the London Naval Conference in 1930 as an 
American delegate. All members of the delegation 
agree that his services on this occasion were more 
substantial than the contribution of mere political 
window-dressing, that he took an active part in the 
determination of American policy on a number of 
questions of real importance, and that his efforts to 
swing his party into line behind the treaty, when he 
returned to Washington, were invaluable. 

What possibilities lie ahead of Mr. Robinson, only 
the future can disclose. It seems certain now that 
he will go to the next Democratic National Convention 
wherever it is held, with the Solid South behind him as 
its candidate for President. Whether he will actually 
receive the nomination depends upon the policy of the 
Democratic party: its choice between an effort to 
win the populous urban centers of the North and an 
effort to work out a new combination between the 
agrarian West and the agrarian South. Which way 
the Democratic party will go, in 1932, is the great 
enigma of American politics at the end of 1930. 











A Letter From Martin Johnson 


as a surprise that a letter can be a month and a 

half on the road. Martin Johnson, back in Africa 
once more—this time on what he regards as the su- 
preme adventure of his life—has sent his first article 
to World’s Work. It started on its journey August 
fourteenth and arrived October first. 

With the manuscript came a letter from 
which some paragraphs are quoted to 
show some of the difficulties that confront 
a writer in the heart of the Belgian Congo, 
where Mr. Johnson hopes to discover 
forms of pygmy life unknown to science. 

He plans to stay there for some eight- 
een months, all told, following up a pre- 
vious excursion made to the northern 
fringe of the forest, where Pygmies and 
the biggest natives of Africa—all more 
than six feet tall—live side by side. 

We do not know just how this letter 
traveled, but the shortest possible route 
was planned by way of a newly built auto- 
mobile road two hundred and fifty miles 
long to the headwaters of the Nile and so 
down the river to mail steamers. 

With every kind of camera—motion- 
picture, sound, color, and the old-fashioned 
still-plate—Mr. Johnson and his wife Osa 
have now penetrated the mysterious Ituri 
Forest, two thousand miles’ trek from 
Nairobi; there he is surrounded by a 
thousand pygmies. His first article will 
appear in an early number. 


[ THESE days of rapid communication it comes 


P, 


Irumu, Belgian Congo 
August 14, 1930. 
Dear Mr. DouBLepay: 

I sent you nothing in the way of a story 
about the early part of our trip because 
the story of African safaris after the East 
African plains game has been told so many 
times. 

We were delayed in Nairobi by ab- 
normal rains, and when we could delay 
no longer we placed our safari kit and 
motorcars on the train and went over into 
Uganda, where the rains had stopped. 

Since then we have wandered about so 
much, in trying to find a permanent camp 
from which we could carry on our work, 
that I have had no time to write and little 
to write about. But now that we are 
settled in our permanent camp, have seen 
to having grass houses built, and are in 
contact with over a thousand pygmies we 
are getting the material we came for. 

Now the article of thirty-one pages that 
I am sending you was done under great 
difficulties. Since I started to write, it 
has rained nearly all the time. Everything 
is damp—I even have to dry out my paper 


each morning before the fire. On top of this I have 
no dictionary, and my typewriter is out of order 
(I’ve sent to Nairobi for a new one). I am having 
sent to you a picture of myself taken with two of 
our new friends. They are proving even more helpful 
than I expected.—MartTIN JOHNSON. 














Our Customers, the Soviets 


By PETER A. BOGDANOV 


RADE between the United States 
and the Soviet Union during the 
past few years has recorded a 
steady increase, notwithstanding a num- 
ber of serious obstacles in the way of 
its development. During the past Soviet 
fiscal year, ended September 30, 1930, 
the total trade turnover attained the 
high figure of $177,000,000, as compared 
with $48,000,000 in 1913. Such a record 
volume of trade has placed the Soviet 
Union in the ranks of the best custom- 
ers for American goods. 

Hardly anyone would dispute the 
significance of these figures. Neverthe- 
less, many people have as yet only a 
vague conception of the business pros- 
pects which will be opened up by 


Beveey American should read this 
well-considered article by the head of the pur- 
chasing and sales agency in this country for 
virtually all import, export, and industrial or- 
ganizations of the Soviet Union. His company 
has recently been the target of much adverse 
criticism. For World’s Work he now discusses 
the present and the all-important future status 
of trade with his country, explaining his position 
and pointing out certain definite obstacles 
standing in the path of normal trade relations. 























Soviet-American trade in the immediate 
future. 

Some hold the opinion that the growth 
of trade between the United States and 
the Soviet Union is unstable and of short 
duration, having been evoked by certain 
conditions whose influence cannot endure 
for any length of time. We are of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and our standpoint can 
easily be substantiated by actual facts. 

We believe that the economic relations 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States and their mutual economic inter- 
ests do not have an accidental or tran- 
sitory character. On the contrary, the 
further development of Soviet-American 
trade may well assume a lasting charac- 
ter to the mutual advantage of the two 
countries. 

The Soviet Union, now in the process 
of industrializing its national economy, 
is vitally interested in acquiring Ameri- 
can equipment and American technique. 
This interest, as we shall show later, can 
continue to develop in the future. The 
United States, having increased during 
the past few years its export of industrial 
goods, can acquire, in the Soviet Union, 
a new foreign market of very substantial 
proportions. 

However, the mutuality of interests 
is not limited to this fact. It is re- 
vealed not only in the export of Amer- 
ican goods to the Soviet Union but in 
the import of Soviet goods into the 
United States. For the development of 
Soviet-American trade as a whole an 
essential factor is the circumstance that 
the great bulk of Soviet goods imported 
into the United States is made up 
of those basic raw materials which 
American industry cannot secure at 
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The great hydroelectric station on the Dnieper 
River, which by 1933 will produce 810,000 horse- 
power. A government organ states, ‘‘It will be 
equipped with the biggest and most up-to-date 
machinery, the last word in American technique.” 
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Boilers ready to leave 
the Leningrad Metal 
Works. The entire in- 
dustrial development 
of Russia is concerned 
in the production of 
this plant, which is 
being enlarged and 
reconstructed with all 
practicable dispatch. 











all or only in insufficient quantity on the domestic 
market. 

During the fiscal year 1929-30 the Soviet Union sold 
to the United States goods to the value of $32,000,000. 
The principal items were furs, timber products, man- 
ganese, anthracite, fish products, and casings. These 
constituted nearly four fifths of the total Soviet sales 
to this country in 1929-30. It is well known that 
without Soviet furs the fur industry of the United 
States could not keep going for any considerable 
period of time. The timber products, which consist 
mainly of pulpwood, serve the needs of the American 
paper industry, which is unable to obtain on the 
domestic market the required 
quantity of this raw material. 
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each dollar it received for its own goods. The Soviet 
Union provides one of the few instances of such a 
correlation of exports and imports in the history of 
the foreign trade of the United States. 

The program for the imports of machinery and 
equipment into the Soviet Union arises wholly from 
the requirements of economic construction in the 
U.S. S. R. The Soviet Union has started on the path 
of industrial development, the extent and tempo 
of which have been outlined in the well-known Five- 
year Plan. The United States—where industrial de- 
velopment has attained such a high level, where tech- 
nical progress has advanced further than elsewhere, 
and where large-scale production has been introduced 
to a great extent—in a certain sense serves as a model 
and example for a country which intends, in its turn, 
to industrialize itself. 


Will Soviet Purchases Continue? 


The Soviet Union, consequently, constitutes a mar- 
ket for American manufactured goods, largely equip- 
ment and machinery, which is not of an accidental 
character but is organically conditioned by the eco- 
nomic processes now taking place in the Soviet Union. 
Nor is this market of a transitory nature. Some hold 
the view that Soviet orders in the United States will 
contract considerably in the near future, due to the 
fact that the Soviet Union is building its own fac- 
tories where those goods will be produced which it 
now orders abroad, particularly in the United States. 

This view is true only to the 
extent that the Soviet Union 





More than half of the sau- 
sage industry of the United 
States depends on Soviet cas- 
ings. Manganese is produced 
in the United States in such 
small quantities that the de- 
mand of the steel producers 
of the United States can be 
satisfied only by imports from 
other countries. 


Five-Year Plan 


Soviet anthracite, the im- 





is actually now building facto- 
ries where there will be manu- 
factured a great variety of 
machines which hitherto 
either were not manufactured 
at all or manufactured in in- 
significant quantities. Until 
recently the Soviet Union did 
not manufacture any auto- 
mobiles, tractors, combines, 
complicated machinery for 
power stations, and the like. 
All these goods were imported 








port of which has been so 
much maligned in the press, 
does not compete in any way 
with American anthracite. The 
demand for Soviet anthracite 
in the United States is due to its specific qualities 
which make it suitable for special needs. And the 
best proof of this is the fact that it brings a higher 
price than anthracite produced in the United States. 

However, it is not so much the import of Soviet 
goods into the United States as the export of American 
goods to the Soviet Union that is of vital importance 
for the development of Soviet-American trade. The 
Soviet Union must export goods to the United States; 
otherwise it cannot purchase American goods. It ex- 
ports goods to the United States in order to buy 
American equipment and American machinery. Dur- 
ing this past year the Soviet Union purchased four 
and one half dollars’ worth of American goods for 


A Soviet worker putting the finishing touches 
on a 2,000-watt lamp in the electric works at 
Moscow. This year more than 25,000,000 
electric-light bulbs will be made there. 


exclusively from other coun- 
tries. 

Economic construction in 
the Soviet Union is at present 
directed toward organizing 
the domestic production of 
many manufactured products and doing away with 
complete dependence on foreign markets. However, 
the Soviet demand, present and future, for manu- 
factured goods considerably exceeds the capacity of 
domestic production. 

Take, for instance, agricultural machinery. The 
technical revolution which is taking place in Soviet 
agriculture brings with it a great demand for agricul- 
tural equipment. More than one hundred thousand 
tractors are at present at work on the fields of the 
state and on collective farms. The sown area of the 
former this year amounts to 12,500,000 acres, while 
the collective farms now embrace 25 per cent of all the 
peasant households of the Soviet Union. In the course 
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of the coming years it is proposed to complete the 
collectivization of agriculture and to raise the sown 
area of the state farms to 75,000,000 acres. The de- 
mand for tractors, therefore, is growing rapidly, being 
estimated at nearly 500,000. 

For the satisfaction of these exceptionally large 
demands there are being built in the Soviet Union 
several tractor factories (Stalingrad, Chelyabinsk, 
Kharkov) with a yearly output per factory of from 
forty to fifty thousand tractors. However, these will 
not fill the ever growing demand for tractors, and the 
Soviet Union will still be forced to satisfy a part of 
its demand by large imports of tractors. Besides these, 
there will be a great demand for other agricultural 
machinery: namely, combines, implements for the 
cultivation of fruits, vegetables and industrial crops, 
and equipment for use in animal husbandry. 

The development and mechanization of agriculture 
has a double effect on the import program of agricul- 
tural machinery and tractors and, on the other hand, 
that of equipment for the factories now being built 
for the manufacture of such machinery. 

As regards the import requirements of Soviet in- 
dustry, they are also begin- 
ning to expand in a number 


designed to increase the iron production of the country 
from 5,500,000 tons in 1930 to 17,500,000 tons in 
1933. Even this greatly increased production will give 
the Soviet Union a per capita iron output of only one 
tenth of a ton as against one fourth of a ton for the 
United States. 


Planned by American Engineers 


The first in size is the Magnitogorsk steel mill in 
the Urals, the cost of which, together with subsidiary 
enterprises, is set at $450,000,000. Its production 
capacity, with its eight huge blast furnaces, is esti- 
mated at 2,500,000 metric tons of pig iron annually. 
Next comes the Kuznetz steel mill in Siberia. The pro- 
ductive capacity of this mill, with its four blast fur- 
naces, is set at 1,100,000 tons a year. The cost of its 
construction, together with that of subsidiary enter- 
prises, is estimated at $300,000,000. The third largest 
steel plant, situated near the Dnieper River power 
station on the shores of the Dnieper River, is the Za- 
porozhye steel plant with four blast furnaces. Its an- 
nual output of pig iron is estimated at more than a 

million tons, and among its 


finished products will be high- 





of new directions. Until very 
recently the majority of or- 
ders placed in the United 
States went to fill the needs of 
Soviet heavy industry, which 
during the past two years has 
experienced the greatest de- 
velopment. In the meantime, 
light industry has been devel- 
oping at a considerably slower 
rate. At present, in view of 
the large capital investments 
planned, there are good pros- 
pects for a considerable accel- 
eration in the growth of the 
latter. 


Factories 


All this will necessitate the 
importation of modern equip- 
ment, particularly of the types 
produced in the United States. 
This is already beginning to 





grade steels. The cost of this 
plant is put at $300,000,000. 

All three plants are sched- 
uled for completion in 1932. 
In addition to these three ex- 
ceptionally large steel plants, 
there are now under construc- 
tion other large plants in the 
Urals, in central Russia, and 
in southern Ukraine. The cost 
of construction of this group 
of steel plants is estimated at 
more than one and a half bil- 
lion dollars. 

These plants are being con- 
structed with the aid of Amer- 
ican engineers. The plans for 
the mills are drawn up, in the 
majority of cases, by first-class 
American designing bureaus in 
accordance with the best mod- 
els in the American metallur- 
gical industry. The main part 








have its effect upon the pur- 
chasing program. Just as Amer- 
ican industry has hitherto 
supplied the needs of Soviet 
tractor, automobile, and met- 
allurgical plants, of electric power stations, and so 
on, so in the near future it will likewise supply the 
needs of factories of light industry, primarily those 
of the food industry. 

In order to evaluate fully the actual possibilities of 
the Soviet market for the United States, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the future program of construc- 
tion for heavy industry, which in its turn determines 
the rate of development of other industries. By way 
of partial illustration, we shall give here only a part 
of the program of construction of large steel plants as 
Planned for the immediate future—a program that is 


One of the Americans employed by 
the Soviet is Colonel H. L. Cooper, chief 
consultant for the Dnieper River dam. 
He headed our Muscle Shoals project. 


of the equipment will most 
probably be imported into the 
Soviet Union from foreign 
countries, and the United 
States has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to participate in the 
supplying of such equipment. A broad program of 
similar scope is under way in the chemical, oil, coal, 
and other industries. Hence, Soviet-American trade 
possibilities are only beginning to be utilized, and 
present prospects for a considerable expansion of 
trade are bright. 

However, the further expansion of trade is con- 
fronted, by reason of the conditions under which it 
is at present carried on, by a number of difficulties. 
To anyone familiar with practical commercial ac- 
tivity, it is an axiom that the conducting of occa- 
sional commercial transactions is an entirely different 
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matter from the conducting of permanent trade re- 
lations between two large countries. When it is a 
question of a most diversified trade, the volume of 
which is measured in hundreds of millions of dollars, 
there must be created adequate conditions for such 
trade. In Soviet-American trade these conditions have 
hitherto been absent. 


That Threatened Embargo 


First of all, there must be mentioned the need of 
creating a sound financial basis for this trade. We ask 
for credits, not because the Soviet Union cannot meet 
its obligations but because long-term credits will aid 
in speeding up the development program of the coun- 
try. In the United States there are some firms which 
are able to finance their own sales and to grant large 
credits. However, the majority of firms have limited 
capital available and themselves require financing 
from the banks. The latter, however, are reluctant 
to grant long-term credits in view of the absence of 
normal relations between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

The absence of normal consular service between the 
two countries creates uncertainty in the trade rela- 
tions whenever serious difficulties arise between the 
two parties to a commercial transaction, or whenever 
obstacles are placed in the way of entrance into the 
United States of commercial representatives of the 
Soviet Union; and this also has a negative effect upon 
the development of trade. Finally, Soviet-American 
trade is affected in an extremely pernicious manner 
by the uncertainty of the situation as regards the 
import of Soviet goods. The constant talk of placing 
an embargo on Soviet goods constitutes a direct 
threat to Soviet-American trade as a whole. 

It must be kept in mind that all these obstacles and 
difficulties in Soviet-American trade contrast sharply 
with the status of Soviet trade in a number of Euro- 
pean countries, particularly in Germany, England, 
Italy, and Czecho-Slovakia, where this trade has 
recorded considerable progress. The system of financ- 
ing trade with the Soviet Union in these countries— 
no cash payments, long-term credits, and guaranteeing 
of credits by some governments—may be considered 
on the whole as satisfactory for both parties. 


Wherein America Loses Out 


This contrast in the situations here and in Europe 
has inevitably compelled the commercial organiza- 
tions of the Soviet Union in a number of instances to 
place orders which would be assigned to the United 
States in European countries. At the same time, the 
firms in the United States engaged in carrying on 
Soviet-American trade are losing for themselves a 
golden opportunity to increase greatly the trade turn- 
over between the Soviet Union and the United States. 

A certain unsteadiness in the development of trade 
with the Soviet Union may be ascribed to a lack of 
faith on the part of American business in the actual- 
ity and stability of Soviet economic successes. How- 
ever, at present there is ample opportunity for any- 
one to convince himself that during the past two 
years the Soviet Union has fulfilled nearly one-half 
of its Five-year Plan of economic construction. With 
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regard to security of credits on Soviet purchases it 
may be stated that this is guaranteed by the very 
character of Soviet foreign trade, which is carefully 
planned beforehand both with regard to exports and 
imports. 

The work of economic construction in the Soviet 
Union will not proceed, of course, entirely free from 
defects and difficulties. In order to realize the increase 
in industrial production in 1928-29 of 24 per cent and 
in 1929-30 of 25 per cent (the Five-year Plan having 
called for an. annual increase of only 21 per cent), 
an extreme intensification of all economic activity 
was required. In 1930-31 an. increase in industrial 
production of from 40 to 50 per cent has been planned. 
While making great progress in carrying out the pro- 
duction program, Soviet industry nevertheless is fall- 
ing somewhat behind with regard to improvement in 
the productivity of. labor and quality of production 
and in reduction of costs. 


Difficulties Can be Overcome 


It would be remarkable if in the course of the 
accomplishment of the great tasks called for by the 
Five-year Plan certain difficulties did not arise. It is 
well known that the Soviet Union has been experi- 
encing some difficulties in regard to food provisioning. 
However, the measures which are now being taken 
certainly constitute a solution of some of these prob- 
lems. Thus, for example, the grain problem has this 
year been fully solved. The grain harvest in 1930 
exceeded that of last year by more than sixteen mil- 
lion tons, which permitted the Soviet Union not only 
to satisfy its own demands but also to commence the 
export of grain. 

A troublesome situation still exists as regards meat 
products. In order to overcome these difficulties the 
Soviet Union is now organizing some five hundred 
large state stock-breeding farms. These state farms 
already have at their disposal about sixty million 
acres of land (an area equal to all New England and 
half of New York state), from which they have al- 
ready harvested about two million tons of hay. 

At the present moment there is arising a new diffi- 
culty for the Soviet Union. Instead of unemployment, 
of which for several years there has been a consider- 
able amount in the Soviet Union, there has now been 
revealed a shortage in the labor supply. This is in part 
due to the fact that a section of the workers who did 
not lose their old connections with agriculture left 
industry to participate in the harvesting of this 
year’s bumper crop. 

However, all these difficulties are by no means in- 
surmountable for the Soviet economic system. Speak- 
ing figuratively, they all constitute diseases inherent 
in the rapid growth of a young economic organism, 
inevitable but eradicable by a persistent intensifica- 
tion of all efforts to that end. 

Any fears which may be held with regard to carry- 
ing on a stable and extensive trade with the Soviet 
Union may be ascribed only to insufficient information 
as to the facts. An understanding of this situation and 
a desire to overcome existing difficulties would bring 
a very large amount of business to American firms 
and place Soviet-American trade upon a sound and 
flourishing basis. 
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St. John the Divine in New York. With church attendance almost universally at a low ebb, 
this cathedral is being designed to accommodate thirty thousand people. Under construction 
for almost forty years, it will not be finished for several more. Estimated cost, $20,000,000. 


Paradox of the Empty Pew 


By WILLIAM T. ELLIS 


VER in Constantinople it is said that the Black 

Sea porpoises are daily commuters to the city: 

they come west through the Bosphorus in the 

morning and go east in the evening. Perhaps the weird 

Bosphorus currents are responsible for this familiar 

Phenomenon. A Turkish captain once told me that 

there are at least eight distinct currents in this wonder- 
ful waterway which separates Europe from Asia. 

Like the Bosphorus is the spirit of religion in America 

to-day. Main currents flow in diametrically opposite 


directions, and are confused by many cross currents. 
Everything that one reads to-day about religion is 
true, in its place—and none of it is true in some other 
place. I can bring evidence to prove that “the church 
is licked, and it knows it,” and I can bring equally good 
evidence to prove that the church is in the midst of a 
new spiritual revival. 

Religion, since the war, has entered a period of 
paradoxes; and one must sweep a wide horizon to get a 
true picture of conditions. 
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To look first on the gloomier side, we find agree- 
ment, upon the part of those whose business it is to 
know the facts, that church attendance is seriously on 
the decline in America, except in fortunate cases where 
there is a potent personality in the pulpit. Barring 
these exceptions, people are not going to church with 
the regularity of an earlier day. The habit of church- 
going, as a habit, has certainly diminished. This applies 
both to Roman Catholics and to Protestants, and seems 
especially true in the great cities. 


Why This Seeming Apathy? 


It is easy and pleasant for the men who write about 
contemporary religion to deal speculatively with the 
large theological, intellectual, and social aspects of the 
present state of the churches. What really counts, how- 
ever, is the concrete evidence of the attitude of people 
in general to the churches. And if they are not attending 
the services—if services are, as a rule, growing smaller 
and smaller—then, indeed, the case is serious. And 
doubly serious is it when the same conditions character- 
ize the Sunday school. 

Obviously, if the churches do not have worshipers 
they do not have anything. All their power with people 
disappears if men and women, and young persons in 
particular, do not go to church. Money for church 
support and benevolence fails. Workers for the carrying 
on of the church activities fail. Empty pews are the 
basic calamity of organized religion. Their logical con- 
sequence, already achieved in thousands of cases, is 
empty and abandoned churches. 

What has brought about this ominous situation? | 
Why do not people go to church as of yore? The average 
person’s horizon and interests have expanded with the 
changing times. His social sphere is no longer limited 
to his church circle. He no longer holds the Puritan 
ideas of Sunday observance. The automobile has 
brought mobility and new vistas into his life, as well 
as being in itself a counter-attraction to the church. 
Home life no longer buttresses the church by daily 
family worship. Even “Grace before meat” is seldom 
customary. 

Education has gently shoved the preacher off his 
pedestal as “the parson”—‘‘the person” —of the com- 
munity. Other folk know as much as he does about 
things intellectual, and often more. The general diffu- 
sion of intelligence has impaired his authority and given 
him a more critical class of hearers. Too often—and 
this is more serious than it may sound—the preacher 
speaks “‘the language of Canaan” which he learned 
in the theological seminary, and not the lingo of every- 


day folk. 


The Radio Sets New Standards 


Of course it is still true that sermon hearers among 
the plain people judge a preacher by his fervor, by his 
pulpit presence and piety, and by his fluency of speech, 
rather than by their own clear and definite comprehen- 
sion of what he is saying. They do not even try to break 
up into common terms—such as they themselves em- 
ploy—his resounding sentences, cast in technical theo- 
logical terminology. Pious people like his solemn sounds 
and are not so uncharitable as to analyze his sermons 
for sense. 
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Whatever else may be sgid of radio sermons, they 
certainly have given thinking churchgoers a standard 
by which to judge their own ministers. Hitherto, the 
faithful churchgoer heard only his own pastor and had 
no way of knowing how far below pulpit possibilities 
that man may have fallen. What is more natural, after 
listening to Fosdick and Cadman and Poling, and 
perhaps a few other outstanding men in pulpits served 
by local radio stations, than that Mr. Church Member 
should decide to stay at home and hear them, instead of 
going to his own church? A grave issue has thus been 
created by the radio which has not yet been faced by 
the theological seminaries. 

Poor preaching must be held responsibile for a large 
share of the decline in church attendance; as is easily 
proved by the fact that good preachers, with a vital 
message, usually have full congregations. Even the 
above-the-average minister often does not know or 
serve real life and real needs. This lack of a fresh, vital, 
timely, spiritual message, presented in modern language 
understood by the people, has been accentuated by 
the bandied epithets and shibboleths of the Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist controversy—of which the 
churches have grown weary. Denunciation of modern- 
ism, exaltation of “orthodoxy” have long served one 
type of conservative preacher in lieu of a real message; 
while, equally, professional “liberals” have substi- 
tuted scorn for fundamentalism and praise of “pro- 
gressiveness” for constructive thinking and genuine 
spirituality. 


Professionals in the Pulpit 


I know a minister, clever but not cultured, who 
preaches two or three sermons a year upon “ortho- 
doxy.” They are triumphs of tub-thumping and have 
won him a reputation and a new, bigger pulpit as a 
“conservative.” Yet between whiles this preacher in- 
dulges, from ignorance, in almost every heresy that the 
Christian Church has ever known. Not once, though, 
have his hearers mistrusted his “soundess.” On the 
other hand, I chance to be familiar with the work of 
another clergyman who is proud of his liberalism and 
who reads the latest books far more diligently than he 
reads his Bible; but on vital occasions—as at a time of 
death in his circle or of national emergency, such as the 
World War—his sermons become sweetly simple, 
evangelical, and of a sort that would delight a Funda- 
mentalist convention. Both men are merely profes- 
sionals, on opposite sides, and neither is counting for 
much in the personal intellectual and spiritual life of 
his congregation. 

Natural as is the inclination to lay the present plight 
of the churches at the door of the clergy, there are other 
underlying causes. One is the clear fading out of the 
old loyalties, which in an earlier generation were master 
motives for church attendance. Denominational loyalty 
is not what it used to be. The old sectarian partisanship 
and bitterness have almost wholly disappeared from 
American church life. An investigator would have to 
travel far to hear a Methodist sermon denouncing the 
Baptists, or a Baptist sermon berating the Metho- 
dists or Presbyterians. With our shifting popula- 
tion—from rural to urban centers, and from cities 
to suburbs—it has proved easy for newcomers tc 
join the nearest church, if any. (Continued on Page 92) 





Putting Copyright to Rights 


By WILL IRWIN 


r YHE corporate authorship of the United States 
has fought for ten years to change fundamen- 
tally that law of copyright by which authors 

and publishers alike hold title to the stuff they sell. 

The fight is approaching its climax. 

The exploitation of copyright material is, in point 
of annual turnover, the fourth or fifth American in- 
dustry; by all odds the biggest business whose legal 
basis lies exclusively under Federal control. That 
basis—an archaic law, a prettified figment of abso- 
lute monarchy—had become a swamp even a quarter 
of a century ago. It has degenerated to a morass; 
to-morrow it may be a quicksand. The Vestal bill, 
now going its tortuous way through Congress, is an 
attempt of all authors and most publishers to put a 
firm foundation under this towering modern industry. 

Immediately and vitally, this question of copyright 
affects the public interest. Our books and our maga- 
zines, our drama and our moving pictures are an im- 
portant part of our civilization. They involve an 
enormous capital investment and give employment 
to millions. If publishers do not have definite and 
exclusive right to the “copy” which they print and 
sell, few of them will care to keep on publishing. 
Authors, illustrators, and composers have to eat. 
Abolish effective copyright, and you come pretty 
near to abolishing art in the United States. 

I have called the existing American law archaic. 
In the seventeenth century, when the press first be- 
came important, the British Crown took no cogni- 
zance of authors’ ownership in their writings. Plagia- 
rism and literary piracy were unrecognized as sins. 
But by the turn of the eighteenth century the writ- 
ing and printing clans were growing more numerous 
and powerful; they clamored for legal protection of 
their created property. So Parliament sat down about 
1725 to draw up the first copyright law. 


Birth of a Curious Law 


As amended and defined by successive parliaments 
and courts, it worked like this: 

A manuscript in its unpublished state had a ‘“‘com- 
mon law” rating. The author owned it outright. He 
who stole it could be prosecuted criminally, sued 
civilly. But when it came to print, it occupied a strange 
status. The printer or publisher might register it with 
the proper authorities and insert on the title page a 
line certifying to that registration. Thereupon the 
work was “copyrighted” for a term of years, during 
which the publisher owned it virtually in fee simple. 
The publisher, notice; not that worm of Grub Street, 
the author. 

A curious law, regarded critically! But publishing 
was a very simple business in those days. Authors 
and publishers found ways of getting on with this 
statute; it worked. So most other nations, when they 
reached the point of acknowledging property ideas, 
paid it the tribute of imitation. 


We were the last to adopt this odd legal principle 
in full; and now that it has grown obsolete we are the 
last—except Siam—to discard it. Despite a broad 
enabling act in the Constitution, we gave no protec- 
tion at all for many decades and then trifled with 
half measures. 

But finally, after a series of gingerly approaches, 
in 1891 a group of authors rose up and assailed Con- 
gress. Mark Twain was the leader of that movement; 
Robert Underwood Johnson is, I believe, its sole sur- 
vivor. Mark Twain’s personality, prestige, and ironic 
eloquence carried the day. Congress passed a com- 
plete copyright law—on the old British model. 


Great Britain Sees the Light 


The act of 1891 was amended and overhauled, but 
not essentially changed, in 1909. If Congress had de- 
layed amendment for three or four years it might 
have seen the signs of the times and given us a mod- 
ern measure. In 1894, literary works knew only two 
forms of publication—books and magazines—and the 
magazines were still relatively unimportant. To-day 
the same plot might reach the public through one of 
the innumerable popular magazines, through a book, 
through dramatization for the spoken stage, through 
modern pictures, through a newspaper syndicate, 
through “second serial rights.” 

In 1910 the foreign market was growing valuable; 
radio was just over the horizon. The British, after 
two centuries of tacking, sailed at last into port. In 
1911 Parliament scrapped the old law and passed 
a measure which declared copyright “‘automatic and 
divisible.”” When an author finished a piece of work 
he owned it for a long term of years. Fifty years after 
his death it became a “classic” and reverted to the 
common domain. He might if he wished register his 
manuscript with the government by way of proof; 
but that did not impair or affect its legal status. He 
might lease it to one man for one purpose and to 
another for another, or he might sell it outright. That 
was his own business. 

Other publishing nations had already seen the sim- 
plicity and logic of this. One by one they repealed 
the old laws and adopted these simple principles. 
By 1925 the only holdouts were Russia—which does 
not recognize private property—the United States, 
and Siam. And even Siam, I understand, is edging 
toward the light. 

In 1912 a legal decision suddenly proved to Ameri- 
can authors the strange and shaky basis of their 
property rights. The late Harry Dam had sold to 
the old Smart Set a short story entitled The Trans- 
mogrification of Dan. Paul Armstrong, playwright. 
used its plot for his successful comedy, The Heir to 
the Hoorah. Dam’s widow sued; recovered damages. 

The case was in itself of no special significance or 
interest. What brought American authorship indig- 
nantly to its feet was a hypothetical paragraph in the 
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final decision. Smart Set had bought and copyrighted 
the work for all purposes. “‘But,” said the Court, 
“if Dam had sold Smart Set only the magazine rights, 
the magazine copyright would have protected only 
those rights. All other rights would have been thrown 
into the public domain and become common prop- 
erty.” There you were! In effect and by inference, your 
first publisher—say a magazine—must own the book, 
second serial, dramatic, and moving-picture rights, 
or no one owned them; least of all the author. 


Authors Storm the Citadel 


And that was the very year when Adolph Zukor 
lifted the movies from the back streets to Broadway, 
creating a condition wherein the cinema rights to a 
striking and successful short story might be worth 
ten or twenty times the sum which a magazine paid 
for its initial serial rights! 

Louis Joseph Vance and Owen Johnson spawned at 
once the idea of a protective union. Within a month a 
group of hardy pioneers was meeting in Arthur Train’s 
law office to organize the Authors League of America. 
Among them, as I remember, were Rex Beach, Rupert 
Hughes, Gellett Burgess, Ellis Parker Butler, Jesse 
Lynch Williams, and the author of these lines. 

Our first ambitious idea was immediate and drastic 
change of the copyright law. But a few preliminary 
brushes with Washington proved the hopelessness of 
that. Fortunately for us, publishing was characteris- 
tically a gentleman’s business. The leading firms had 
no desire to demand their pound of flesh. Gradually 
we educated our members into the custom of selling 
to the original publisher only on the condition that 
after copyrighting he reassign all the rights, except 
the one he intended to use, to the author. Such maga- 
zine firms as Curtis, Hearst, Doubleday-Doran, and 
Crowell now send back with the check a printed agree- 
ment to this effect. 

After the war the Authors League found strength 
and leisure to assault the main citadel. As a result, 
the patent committee of the House drew and consid- 
ered a revision bill which made copyright automatic, 
divisible, international. It was entirely too simple 
a measure; that we know now. 


Hollywood Joins the Colors 


However, vital support arrived from an unexpected 
quarter. The moving pictures had achieved the status 
of big business. They wanted stable and definite prop- 
erty rights, especially in the international field. Their 
million-dollar films were sweeping the world, and they 
had encountered the perplexities which assail any 
American citizen who tries to protect artistic work 
beyond our own borders. 

This is the dismal comedy of our copyright mess. 
Forty other nations, having set their houses in order, 
formed long ago the International Copyright Union. 
By its successive agreements and conventions a citi- 
zen of England, France, Germany, or any other mem- 
ber nation, upon achieving copyright at home, 
achieves it automatically in every other country of 
the union. But we haven’t joined the Copyright Union. 
We and Russia and Siam are the holdouts. Practically 
speaking, we can’t get in until we revise our law. 
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So the American citizen who expects or wants world 
rights to his creations has two courses open. First, 
he may copyright separately, employing agents or 
lawyers in each case, in every one of forty publishing 
countries. That is too cumbersome and expensive. 

By an act of international courtesy almost without 
parallel, the Copyright Union and the British govern- 
ment have furnished us a way out. Because we write 
English, we may copyright in England and gain auto- 
matic copyright in all the member countries on the 
fiction that we are British subjects. 

We have only until the middle of next summer to 
join up or to lose this right of publication by courtesy. 
If Congress has not acted by that time, we shall be 
out on a limb with Siam. 

The moving-picture bill was probably as imperfect 
as ours; and both died in committee, to be succeeded 
three years ago by the Vestal bill. But the fight was 
on. Five times, to my memory, representative authors 
traveled from New York and from remoter corners 
of the country to harangue the patents committee. 
Veteran congressmen, I believe, remember these oc- 
casions rather as joyous social functions than as hear- 
ings. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said Chairman Vestal 
at the close of the last hearing, “‘we hope to pass your 
bill. If we don’t, it will be because we just can’t get 
along without some more of these parties!” 


Battle Lines are Drawn 


Each time we came to Washington we brought down 
more allies. For behind the picturesque hearings lay 
eight years of discussion, diplomacy, and compro- 
mise. The book publishers, wound up in the red tape 
woven by the present archaic laws, came into camp. 
The newspapers, upon insertion of a provision that 
copyright work done on salary belongs to the em- 
ployer, came over to our side. Union Labor passed 
from violent opposition to enthusiastic support. The 
magazines as a whole yielded very reluctantly. The 
map makers joined; every corporate expression of 
authorship, like the P. E. N. Club, the Society of 
Midland Authors, and the League of American Pen- 
women, had already given hearty approval. The 
theatrical managers were divided. A small minority 
opposed the bill on grounds which the rest considered 
illogical. 

However, these holdouts were showmen, and they 
made the most of it. They were practically the only 
frank and open opponents when the bill came trium- 
phantly out of committee last spring and, by grace 
of its importance and its support from the key men 
of Congress, emerged onto the floor. But, alas, it 
reached debate only in the last days of a crowded 
session. 

When the gavel sounded adjournment, the House 
had passed its eight most vital and fundamental sec- 
tions, leaving eighty or ninety more for future action. 
The tag-end session of this Congress opens this month 
and closes in March. There remains still the Senate, 
with its own crowded calendar. But if the Vestal bill 
does not pass during this session the door to inter- 
national copyright will close to the American citizen; 
and even our domestic situation will drift further 
toward chaos. 

















Arthur Gerlach 


Rates and John Smith 


By FRED W. SARGENT 


Cheaper freight rates, better service— 
how can they be brought about, to the benefit of the 
ultimate consumer? Not by governmental regula- 
tion of the sort we have had in the past, says the 
president of the Chicago & North Western Railway. 
The way to lower rates is to raise them, he contends; 
in the long run an attractive return on investment 
is the very means by which prices are lowered and 
facilities improved. Mr. Sargent advances cogent 
arguments in support of a paradoxical assumption. 


periodically hits the ceiling and declares he is 
going to move to “some place where things 
are cheap.”” Usually he is riled at the time by the 
struggle to make salary exceed expenses. In his calmer 
moments John Smith knows he will do no moving. 
Living in the United States, we may as well admit, 
is expensive. But that alone means little. Why is it 
expensive? Is it because we don’t know how to get our 
money’s worth? Or because the things we use cost 
more than elsewhere? It would be a severe indictment 
of our civilization, if we had to admit that machines 
added to machines, equipment to equipment, processes 
to processes, resulted merely in making common things 
cost more and more. 
Four or five years ago a returned African traveler, 
in describing his experiences in print, mentioned 


J rs SMITH, the hypothetical average man, 


prices paid to porters and the loads they car- 
ried. At first glance you might be inclined to 
say that he had used about the cheapest trans- 
portation in the world. His men carried sixty 
pounds apiece. In one stage they were on the 
trail fifteen days, and marched 250 miles. For 
all this he paid them $2.50 apiece, plus a tip 
of 75 cents, making a grand total of $3.25 per 
man; and they walked back home! 

An easy calculation shows that the cost of 
this man-back transportation was 43 cents 
per ton-mile. Would a traffic man in Chicago 
or New York call that cheap? Hardly. At the 
time this traveler was crossing Africa, the average 
cost of carrying freight on the railroads of the United 
States was 1.116 cents per ton-mile. In other words, 
the “cheapest transportation in the world” was ac- 
tually forty times as dear as railroad transportation 
in the United States. 


That High Cost of Living 


The truth is that when we compare prices prevailing 
here and in almost any other part of the world, 
whether for transportation or for principal staple 
foods, for lighting and heating homes, for the ordinary 
comforts of daily life, for hotel accommodations, for 
motoring, for major and incidental items of travel and 
recreation, or for virtually any commodity in com- 
mon use, we discover that—value for value, service 
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for service—most things cost less in the United States. 
John Smith does see a lot of cash disappear. But his 
trouble, if it ought to be called a trouble, does not 
lie in the high price of individual necessity items, but 
rather in standards of living encouraged by high 
wages and mass production and distribution, which 
make him want so many items, with luxuries rather 
prominent on his list. That is a fortunate situation. It 
gives John Smith and all of us room to turn around in, 
and it affords freedom of action and splendid op- 
portunities to achieve prosperity and happiness. 


So Far, so Good; But— 


These facts clearly throw light on some of the most 
important problems facing government and business 
to-day. As far as we can see, the primary function of an 
industrial civilization is to bring more and more com- 
modities within the reach of more and more people. 
Then if our civilization is to continue its rate of prog- 
ress, it must continue to produce and sell, at ever 
cheaper and cheaper prices, the great commodity 
necessities. . 

On the whole, we have succeeded in doing this up to 
now. y? Primarily because we have daringly and 
unceasingly added to our productive equipment, en- 
larged our capital investment, supplemented men with 
machines, power, and improved processes, and in- 
cidentally scrapped old ways ruthlessly whenever 
better ways appeared. The African carrier has little or 
no equipment except a strong back. In the United 
States, however, the picture is very different: in 1929 
the investment in railroads was approximately 
$16,000 per rail employee. Whereas the carrier in a 
whole year might transport up to 600 ton miles of 
freight, the amount transported in the United States 
per rail employee averaged close to 300,000 ton-miles. 
Again, whereas the African carrier, by working 300 
days a year, might earn about $65, the average 
American railroad employee in 1929 received approx- 
imately $1,785. 

The picture in other industries is very similar. 
Unaided man power is commonly the most expensive 
power; and the effort of American business has always 
been to use man power less and less, machine power 
more and more. 


In the Days of “Spanking” 


Now, it is self-evident that additions to capital 
equipment in any business can come in the long run 
only from earnings. Cut earnings seriously enough, and 
capital improvements are bound to languish. It is a 
necessary corollary that if the condition continues, the 
final sufferers are the consumers of the product; for 
unless the loss in earnings is due to a cheap competi- 
tive product, consumers fail to get what they want as 
cheaply as they might under more favorable circum- 
stances. 

Low earnings, lack of funds for capital improve- 
ments, high production costs, high prices to con- 
sumers—that is the inevitable circle. 

Leaving these conclusions on one side for the 
moment, we may consider another question, returning 
later to see how the two tie up. It is obvious to every- 
body that the United States is becoming increasingly, 
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and no doubt necessarily, a regulatory nation. Our 
traditions have stressed individualism and _ non- 
interference in private affairs. But of late years our 
notion of “private affairs” has undergone a change. 
Protest as we may, governmental agencies for reg- 
ulating this and regulating that spring up all around 
us. 
“Hands off!”’ we say. 
But the government cannot keep hands off and 
render justice to all. Conflicting and clamoring inter- 
ests have to be reconciled. Who can reconcile them 
except some common agency which in the last analysis 
must be governmental in character? It is not a ques- 
tion any longer of whether or not there shall be regula- 
tion. There has to be regulation. The question is 
whether regulation shall be intelligent or otherwise. 
For a long period in our history, we were concerned 
mostly with getting the means of production and dis- 
tribution: actual properties for making and trans- 
porting. In a land where at the start there was nothing 
but green grass and buffaloes, our preoccupation with 
this was so intense that we did not pay much attention 
to the finer relationships of these properties to one 
another and to other interests in their communities. 
The first result of laissez faire was the “public be 
damned” attitude assumed by suddenly opulent cor- 
porations. The public suffered. The natural sequel was 
the “spanking” of naughty corporations, begun under 
Roosevelt. Business suffered. Now, I think, we are 
fairly launched upon what may be called the era of 
well-intentioned regulation. 


The Public Suffers Most 


But we have far to go before regulation becomes 
wholly intelligent in fact, even if it is so now in intent. 
Blunders affecting multitudes of people and enormous 
interests are still committed by agencies duly legalized, 
but blindly feeling a way toward solutions for par- 
ticular problems. There is vital need for policies of 
regulation designed, not to hold business or any oc- 
cupational group arbitrarily in check but to foster use- 
ful activity while affording due safeguards to all 
interests. 

Railroads have been more extensively regulated 
(‘‘chastised”’ is the word some railroad men use) than 
any other kind of enterprise. At one time they were 
considered—and are yet in some quarters—fair game 
by legislators not familiar with economics. That is a 
danger of regulation, the danger that some unin- 
telligent cock-in-office will feel: “‘Here is a victim to 
be bled.” 

Though not always clear at a glance, it always holds 
true that the public suffers in pocket when the rail- 
roads or other large and essential industries suffer. 

Lately the idea has been gathering momentum that 
regulated industries ought to be permitted to make a 
little money. Not much, maybe; but some. The Balti- 
more rate-case decision is a straw in the prevailing 
wind: there it was held by the Supreme Court that 
regulation tending to restrict a company to a less than 
7 per cent profit was confiscatory and unconstitutional. 
The average rate of return on railroad properties in 
1929 was 4.97 per cent. 

Now we have already seen that it is only when 
industries are making money that they can afford the 
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improvements which in the long run make for lower 
costs and higher quality of service. Contrary to general 
impression, perhaps, the railroads have not reached 
perfection, have not done all they can to improve 
transportation. Not nearly! I believe it is a modest 
statement to say that what remains to be done, as far 
as we can look into the future, means as much for the 
country’s development as all that has been done since 
the first rail was laid a century ago. 

Go back to cases. A capable farmer whom I will 
call Colonel Jones operates several thousand acres 
140 miles west of Chicago. His chief crop is corn, 
which he sells on the hoof. Hogs are his product. When 
he is ready to sell, the Chicago market determines 
whether he will make a profit, break even, or lose some 
money. Naturally, when he can, he holds his hogs till 
the market seems favorable. 

In May, 1925, he had a fat batch of yearlings. The 
price had been hovering in the neighborhood of $14 
per 100 pounds—not enough, the colonel thought. 
But receipts at the stock yards fell off, and one day 
the market showed a tendency to rise. Time to sell, 
Colonel Jones decided; and on a Tuesday he shipped. 
On both Tuesday and Wednesday the higher price 
held. But the colonel’s hogs did not reach the ‘yards 
till Thursday. By that time there had been a back 
swing, and the price for yearling hogs had fallen 
below $14 per 100. 

The hogs still belonged to the colonel. He could 
have had them shipped back to the farm. But that 
would have meant freight two ways, for no sale. 
Naturally, he sold at the price he could get, and the 
net result was a considerable loss. 


Thirty Trains an Hour 


Now suppose faster freight service had _ been 
available. Suppose the hogs had been on a moving 
train two or three hours after receiving the favorable 
market report, and had been unloaded in Chicago 
early next morning. The colonel would have made 
money instead of losing it. 

Faster freight service is one of the vital needs of the 
American farmer. At certain times, under certain con- 
ditions, it would be profitable for farmers to pay two 
or three times the regular freight rate, if thereby they 
could only get their products before consumers when 
prices are at the peak. 

And not only farmers. President Hoover has testified 
that improved railroad service, making for speedier 
deliveries of merchandise, is already an important 
factor in enabling distributors to merchandise with 
smaller stocks, with less invested capital, with a 
faster rate of turnover, at lower prices, and with 
greater profits. 

Great progress has been made, but really speedy 
freight is still ahead of us. It cannot be said truthfully 
that we are anywhere using railway freight facilities 
with maximum intensiveness. Probably the most 
intensive use of railway equipment at present is in 
and out of the passenger terminals of big cities at 
suburban rush hours. In the evening, for example, 
the North Western runs a train every two minutes out 
of the Chicago terminal; and trains leave the Grand 
Central and Pennsylvania stations in New York city 
€ven more frequently. 


Outside of this limited field, the rails of the country 
are not used very intensively. A busy line may have 
one, or at most two, heavy freight trains an hour. If 
it were necessary and the volume of freight warranted 
it, there is no good reason why any railroad, properly 
equipped, should not run a freight train every two 
minutes, and do it with perfect safety. That might be 
a near approach to maximum intensity in use of 
right of way. Our present rate of use would probably 
average 10 or 15 per cent of the maximum. 


Competition and Monopoly 


Intensive use requires four-track systems; these 
already exist or are approximated on some lines over 
long stretches of country. It also requires considerable 
outlay for the erection of block signals at shorter 
distances. There would have to be additions to rolling 
stock, too. A heavy outlay? True. But think of the 
billions already invested to create a ton-mile rate of 
1.116 cents, as compared with a 43-cent rate in 
undeveloped Africa. The spirit of daring that made 
the initial expenditures possible ought to carry us on 
to greater and greater improvements, until the cost 
to shippers is no longer 1.116 cents per ton-mile but 
probably some small part of one cent. 

I am satisfied that under favorable conditions such 
intensive use is possible and not at all visionary. 
Consider conditions in the region lying west of Chi- 
cago. This territory is more fiercely competitive than 
any other of similar extent on the globe. Six east-and- 
west lines are engaged in a constant scramble for 
business; two or more of them enter every important 
city. 

Suppose for a moment that a monopoly situation 
existed here, instead of competition almost cutthroat 
in character, as at present. Then the freight business 
that is now doled out to six separate lines could be 
hauled easily by one line with such additions to equip- 
ment as were needed. It is certainly arguable that if 
this were done, there would be immense operating 
economies, with corresponding benefits for shippers 
and consumers. I am not advocating monopoly; 
I am pointing out transportation results possible in 
such a situation. 


Somebody is Always the Goat 


But in order to achieve or even approach such re- 
sults, there must be a revised notion of what con- 
stitutes proper regulation. The idea is still widespread 
that the government can create fiat prosperity for 
particular groups by juggling rates or setting com- 
modity prices. Somebody has got to be the goat when- 
ever that idea is tried. The railroads often are. And 
the idea is false! 

Its falseness has been proved so often. Last year, 
for example, authority was exerted to effect a reduc- 
tion of approximately eight cents a bushel on the 
freight rate on wheat, in the hope that the measure 
would clear clogged export terminals and benefit the 
American wheat farmer. Within forty-eight hours 
after this new rate was put on, so sensitive to condi- 
tions are the wheat markets of the world, the price of 
wheat dropped almost eight cents. Our farmers were 
right back where they started. (Continued on Page 113) 
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URING the past few years we in England, and 
D you in America, have heard a great deal about 
the rights and prejudices of the various small 
nationalities in Europe; and the distinctions between 
one race and another have been forced upon our 
somewhat weary attention in a manner unknown in 
the period preceding the World War. The continent 
of Europe, we understand—and we English regard 
ourselves as entirely detached from that continent— 
is more than ever before divided up into water-tight 
compartments; and we look with mild astonishment 
at the variety of peoples claiming individuality and 
wonder what hope there is of ultimate unity. 

Then we turn our eyes to America, and see a grand 
hotchpotch of European nationalities apparently being 
boiled down quite satisfactorily into one new race; 
and we realize that these people are not, after all, 
inimical but that, given a common language and a 
common allegiance, they are able to be mixed up 
without any difficulty. 

The spectacle is startling, and though to the dis- 
cerning mind it is the most promising phenomenon 
ever presented to humanity since the collapse of the 
Roman Empire and its scheme of world unity through 
Roman citizenship, it gives the ordinary English ob- 
server cause for some troubled criticism. We look with 
almost pained surprise at the ever growing multitude 
of our supposed American cousins who bear patro- 
nymics of Dutch, German, Russian, Italian, and 
many another origin; and we shake our heads at the 
thought of all this crossbreeding and wonder whether 
it will produce in the end neurotic individuals tempera- 
mentally reflecting in their own wild hearts the war- 
ring elements from which they are sprung. 

But now comes the excavator, spade in hand, to tell 
us that we English ourselves represent a hotchpotch 
of breeds, and that what is happening in America is 
merely what happened in England forty to fifty 
generations ago. Indeed, whether we like it or not, we 
are forced to admit that we are the outcome of the 
most comprehensive international mix-up the world 


has ever known—as compared to which the famous 
American melting pot, though greater in capacity, 
makes quite a poor show in variety of ingredients. 

If we allow the disconcerting archeologist to take 
us back to the beginnings of British history previous 
to the advent of the Romans in 55 B.c., we see the 
country now called England occupied by a variety of 
races which had invaded the island in different waves 
of migration and had mixed with the aborigines. At 
least five or six peoples from the continent of Europe 
are distinguishable in ancient Britain; and at the time 
of Julius Cesar some of the tribes were still actually 
identical with tribes found in Gaul. 


The Truth About the Romans 


The Romans finally conquered and annexed Britain 
in A. D. 43, and thereafter the country was occupied by 
the Legions and was full of “Roman” settlers, tempo- 
rary or permanent, for four hundred years. Now, the 
troops, like the settlers, were not actually Roman 
by blood: they were recruited from all over the Em- 
pire. The three legions permanently stationed in 
Britain were the Second and Twentieth, recruited on 
the Rhine, and the Sixth, recruited in Germany; and 
for a great part of the epoch the Ninth Legion, re- 
cruited in Spain, was also in Britain. 

We often forget what a number of separate nations 
was comprised in that Empire, and how many differ- 
ent peoples called themselves Romans who had not a 
drop of real Roman blood in their veins. The Emperor 
Trajan, for example, was a Spaniard; the Emperor 
Severus was an African; the Emperor Heliogabalus 
was a Syrian; Vergil was a Gaul; Seneca was a Span- 
iard; and St. Paul, who was a Jew of Tarsus, cculd 
say: “I am a Roman.” Thus these settlers in Britain, 
civil or military, who called themselves Romans were 
of any nationality you like. Hundreds of Roman sites 
have been cleared, and in almost every case evidence 
has been forthcoming of the presence of men from 
lands only Roman by allegiance. And, at the same 
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BULL’S SCANDALOUS PARENTAGE 





The Englishman is a type the 
world over. His characteristics, his 
manner, his dress, and his speech 
are catalogued. His is a homogen- 
eous race, characterized by men 
similar to the Royal Air Force 
squad shown on the opposite page; 
yet originally his blood stream was 
as varied as is that of our melting 
pot. Out of elements as diverse as 
those shown on this page we are 
producing a new race, heterogene- 
ous now to be sure, but still as 
potentially unified as the English. 











time, the better-class Britons also called themselves 
Romans, adopted Roman civilization, spoke Latin, 
and furnished troops who served as part of the Roman 
armies in other provinces of the Empire. 

The fact is obvious, of course, when one comes to 
think of it, because there is no such thing as a pro- 
nounced English type of features. The English climate, 
education, habits, mannerisms, clothes, and so forth 
combine to give us a fairly distinctive appearance; 
but there is no such thing as an English nose, an 
English-shaped head, an English color of hair, or 
English eyes. Some Englishmen are swarthy and blue- 
chinned, others are fair and downy; some are stocky 
little men, others are giants; some are pink and 
freckled, others are pale and sallow; some have snub 
noses, others have hawklike beaks; some have bull- 
dog jaws, others have pointed chins. . . . But, under 
the guidance of the excavator, let us get at the facts 
and see the process by which the various ingredients 
were added to the concoction. 

For seventy-three miles across the north of England, 
from sea to sea, runs the great wall built by the Em- 
peror Hadrian about A. D. 125 to keep the Caledonians 
out of Roman Britain. Every few miles there was a 
fortress, and the well-preserved ruins of several of 
these have been excavated in modern times, with the 
result that the troops which manned the wall, and 
lived here from generation to generation, have been 
found to have consisted of Asturians and Vardulians 
from Spain, Batavians from the lower Rhine, Dal- 
matians from the Adriatic, Dacians from Rumania, 
Rhetians from the Tirol, Frisians from Holland, 
Gauls from France, Tungrians and Nervii from 
Belgium, Vangiones from Worms in Germany, and so 
forth. 

Among the vast numbers of objects found, which 
include inscriptions naming the above-mentioned 
troops, I may note an altar dedicated by a Greek lady 
who was high priestess of the Eastern goddess Astarte; 
a sculptured figure of Thingsus, a German war god; 
an inscribed slab set up “according to the direction of 
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the oracle of the Clarian Apollo”—a famous oracle 
in Asia Minor; several altars dedicated to Mithras, 
the Persian sun god whose worship was the most 
serious rival of early Christianity; a statue of the 
Asiatic goddess Cybele; and a military diploma, 
written upon bronze, conferring citizenship upon dis- 
charged soldiers and their wives and children, these 
veterans being of all sorts of nationalities. 


Those Dreadful Mixed Marriages 


With these thousands of foreigners living in Britain 
for centuries, and intermarrying with the British, 
there could hardly have been more than a few pure- 
blooded Britons left in all Cumberland and Northum- 
berland; and the case must have been much the same a 
little farther south, in Yorkshire. York was garrisoned 
first by the Ninth Legion, from Spain, and then by 
the Sixth, from Germany; and besides the numerous 
inscriptions referring to these troops which have been 
unearthed here, mention may be made of a sarcoph- 
agus inscribed with the name of a certain Julia, a 
Sardinian lady, married to the Greek governor of 
York; a votive offering to the Egyptian god Serapis, 
dedicated by a personage from the land of the Nile; 
and the tombstone of a man born at Vienne in France: 

At Stannington, in Yorkshire, another military 
diploma was unearthed, in which reference is made to 
soldiers of Austrian, Italian, Sicilian, German, and 
other nationalities; and the fact that the document 
recognizes their marriage to local women and their 
settlement in the country is an indication of the 
world-wide nature of the blood which still pulses in 
Yorkshire hearts. 

In the neighboring county of Lancashire, exca- 
vations at Manchester have brought to light an in- 
scription showing that a regiment of Dutchmen was 
stationed there, while an altar is dedicated by an 
officer serving there with Swiss and Tirolese troops, 
and a roofing tile bears the name of another regiment, 
this time from Braga in Portugal. 
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A little to the south again, at Chester, excavations 
have revealed numerous relics of the troops, recruited 
on the Rhine, which were stationed in the great for- 
tress of which some traces still remain. Many tomb- 
stones, too, have been found. One records the names 
of soldiers from the Balkans; others are to the memory 
of soldiers from Bavaria, France, the Riviera, Spain, 
Bosnia, Dalmatia, and Italy; and another gives the 
name of a prefect of the barracks who came from 
Syria. There is an altar dedicated “to the gods who 
are strong to save” by a Greek doctor named Her- 
mogenes; and another altar is dedicated by two men 
from Samosata on the banks of the Euphrates. 


“With Blood and With Iron” 


In the Midlands we see the same diversity of nation- 
alities and in the south similar conditions are found. 
Roman remains are always being turned up in 
London itself. An inscription found here speaks of a 
temple of the Egyptian goddess Isis, situated on the 
south side of the Thames; and on the north side there 
was a temple of the Persian Mithras. The tombstones 
of a Greek gladiator, a soldier from the south of 
France, and a doughty warrior from Athens have also 
been found. 

Along the south and east coasts there are the ruins 
of several huge Roman fortresses which were garri- 
soned by troops from all over the world, whose busi- 
ness it was to check the invasions of the pirates from 
across the North Sea. Toward the close of the Roman 
period in Britain the Second Legion—Germans—were 
transferred to Richborough castle from Monmouth- 
shire, where they had been stationed for some three 
hundred years and where their great amphitheater 
has recently been excavated. By this time they must 
have pretty well populated Monmouthshire with 
German-British half-breeds; and in Kent they must 
have continued the process. But in the first half of the 
fifth century they were sent over to France to take 
part in the civil wars which were then distracting 
the Empire; and gradually, for the same purpose, all 
the troops were withdrawn from Britain, the country 
being thus left open to Caledonian attacks from the 
north and Anglo-Saxon invasions along the east and 
south coasts. 


Enter Teutons, Vikings, Danes! 


Shortly after the year 450 two Teutonic adventurers 
from Jutland, named Hengest and Horsa, arrived in 
Kent with their followers, and offered their military 
services to the British, to replace the departed Second 
Legion; but they soon turned upon their employers 
and made themselves masters of all Kent. Then fol- 
lowed a series of invasions of Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons from across the North Sea; and gradually, 
over a period of a century and a half, the British were 
conquered, and Britain became England, in spite of 
the desperate resistance put up by such Roman- 
British commanders as Artorius, the King Arthur of 
our legends, who made his headquarters in the deserted 
barracks of the Second Legion at Caerleon and held 
his councils in the amphitheater there, the circular 
arena of which came to be known as Arthur’s Round 


Table. 
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It used to be thought that the English invaders 
swept away the Roman-British, driving them into 
Wales and Cornwall and across the Channel into 
Brittany, and repeopling the country they had con- 
quered; but the modern archeologist has provided 
abundant evidence to show that they simply enslaved 
them and finally intermarried with them while Wales, 
the west coasts of England north and south of it, 
South Devon, and Cornwall were never conquered 
or peopled by the Anglo-Saxons, and all the western 
side of the country remained preponderantly British. 

Next came the Vikings, who conquered and peopled 
more than a third of England; and modern research 
has shown that their settlements were far more wide- 
spread than was once believed. Some of these invaders 
were Norwegians, some were Swedes, but the ma- 
jority were Danes; and their chief centers must still 
be full of men whose physical characteristics are pre- 
dominantly Danish. 

In the eleventh century the Norman incursion took 
place. We are often inclined to think of the Norman 
invaders as French, but actually they were Danes, 
descended from the Vikings who settled in northern 
France in the year 911 under their leader Hrolf (or 
Rollo), and founded the state afterward known as 
Normandy—that is tu say, the Land of the North- 
men. In 1066 the Danish Duke William of Normandy 
claimed the English throne as cousin of the childless 
King Edward the Confessor of England, brought an 
army over which defeated the Anglo-Danish claimant, 
Harold, and established a Norman dynasty at West- 


minster. 


The F amily Skeleton Revealed 


A certain number of Norman families have sur- 
vived into modern times, but of all the original Nor- 
man earldoms not one now exists; and in the present 
peerage there is not a single male-line representative of 
any of the Norman Magna Charta barons. The 
Roman-British-English people, in fact, absorbed the 
Normans as they had absorbed the earlier Vikings. 

Gradually, during the ensuing centuries, came the 
infiltration of blood from other parts of the British 
Isles by intermarriage. The Picts and Scots, with 
their Irish and Scandinavian admixtures, began to 
contribute a strain which has never ceased to pass 
into English veins; and the Welsh and Irish added 
new doses of Celtic blood. A certain amount of French 
stock was received into the medley, and in the days of 
William of Orange much Dutch blood was brought in; 
while a not inconsiderable north German strain was 
introduced with the first Georges. 

The whole thing, of course, is very scandalous, and 
it is surprising that John Bull has not tarred and 
feathered the devoted excavators who have dug up the 
family skeleton. But, after all, can anybody say that 
this promiscuous crossbreeding has done the English 
race any harm? Its physique is good, its nerves are 
steady, and its powers of endurance are phenomenal. 
And by this token there is no reason whatsoever to 
feel any anxiety in regard to the racial intermarriages 
which are taking ‘place in America to-day: indeed 
an amalgamation of types such as this may be the 
ultimate aim of creation from which the final super- 
man may be intended to arise. 
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A Park in the Sand 


And Efohn ; a the immigrant vouth vies buslt 
his wollen for Jan CSrancisco 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 


flats, moving under the wind’s will. Patches of 

brambles, poison oak, and the wild mint—yerba 
buena—that gave the settlement preceding San Fran- 
cisco its Spanish name, provided the only vegetation. 
When Frederick Law Olmsted, creator of New York’s 
Central Park, looked upon it, he remarked, ‘It pre- 
sents more difficulties than any other park area in 
the United States.”” He might truthfully have said, 
“in the world.” 

Yet to-day that once barren waste is the site of the 
finest park in the country—a park which contains a 
greater variety of flora and: of scenery than any other 
in the world, and which is equaled by none in the 
freedom and opportunity it provides for the citizens 
to enjoy it and to play in it. 

Practically the whole of this transformation has 
been accomplished since 1887, when John McLaren 
accepted the position of superintendent of Golden 
Gate Park. When he took command there was little 
to show for the seventeen years since the first park 
commission had been appointed. A strip of ground a 
block wide and eight long, forming an avenue of ap- 
proach from the east and more amenable to culture 
than the park proper, had been laid out and planted; 
and after a number of failures with plants intended to 
hold down the sand, the sea-bent grass (Amophilla 
arenaria) had begun to take hold. 

The unpromising site had been bought for the city 


I 1870 it was a waste of desolate sand dunes and 


in 1864 to settle the inextricable tangle of titles and 


the conflicting claims of absentee owners and squat- 
ters. Some parcels of this strip of Outside Lands, as 
it was known, were voluntarily handed over; $800,000 
was paid for the rest—the whole comprising 1,013 
acres. There, for six years, the matter rested, until the 
first commission was appointed. It had very little 
money, less experience, and the sand pile to work on. 
Meanwhile, since early in 1872, a Scot had been at 
work as landscape architect and managing gardener 
on an estate in San Mateo county belonging to George 
H. Howard. In the fifteen years of his tenure he had 
made El] Cerrito the show place of the entire penin- 
sula, and people who saw it carried its praises all over 
the country. Here, the commissioners of that day real- 
ized, was the man they needed. If anyone could make 


John McLaren, the Scotsman who made a park out 
of a stretch of messy land in San Francisco. It was 
more than forty years ago that he first looked at 
the unattractive waste and saw the park of to-day. 


a park out of the mess on their hands, John McLaren 
was that one. They offered him the position of super- 
intendent. 

McLaren came to his work as well prepared as it 
was possible to be. Born in Stirling, Scotland, in 1846, 
he had been apprenticed at fourteen on the estate 
of Bannockburn House. From there he went to the 
country seat of the Earl of Wemyss, and finally to the 
famous Botanical Gardens of Edinburgh, where only 
picked men are trained. When, at twenty-five, he came 
to America, he was seeking a broader field than any 
to be found in his native land. California appealed to 
him as offering virgin ground, and El Cerrito proved 
a splendid beginning. Now for something closer to 
his heart—a public park for the delight of all the 
people. 

McLaren looked at that unhappy waste and saw 
the park of to-day. Green lawns, whispering forests, 
tranquil lakes, flowering banks, blossoming alleys, 
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San Francisco's Rhododendrons 


Once a stretch of drifting sand, now the finest city 
park in the country. In April and May, when the 
rhododendrons bloom, the park is at its best. 
Recently four hundred varieties, native to almost 
every land from the tropics to near the arctic circle, 
with colors covering the entire range of the species, 
varying in size from tiny flower clusters to great 
blooms, were deftly planted in appropriate spots. 
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A PARK IN 


and thousands of happy citizens filled the eye of his 
imagination. And he made others see what he saw. 
Single of purpose, transparently honest, clear in his 
proposals, and possessing tact, humor, and patience— 
men believed in McLaren the moment they met him. 
He knew exactly what he meant to achieve, and he 
had no doubt of the success of his plans. He proposed 
not merely to make a park of a desert—to give to 
San Francisco a playground—but to create the super- 
lative of parks, the most beautiful landscaping and 
the finest collection of plant life. San Francisco’s 
important men were glad to become park commis- 
sioners. They serve without pay, and in many in- 
stances have presented large sums to carry out the 
superintendent’s ideas. 


Enthusiasm That’s Contagious 


A valuable quality in this Scotsman is his faculty 
for getting people to work with him. He is always 
open to suggestion, always interested in other folk’s 
ideas. A man will do much for something he has been 
instrumental in starting. Consider Stowe Lake, the 
loveliest in a park rich in waterscapes. When W. W. 
Stowe, then president of the park commission, came 
to McLaren with the suggestion that the reservoir in 
process of construction on the east side of Strawberry 
Hill might be enlarged into a lake surrounding that 
then bleak eminence, the highest point in the park 
lands, McLaren heartily agreed. He provided the 
practical plans, got estimates of the cost, and gath- 
ered the workmen needed. 

Then he left Stowe to carry out his vision, with the 
result that the commissioner could hardly be pried 
from the work. He spent every day—rain or shine— 
superintending, suggesting, helping. He almost built 
the lake himself! Meanwhile McLaren laid out the 
hill with a winding roadway to the summit, planting 
thousands of trees in soil brought from farther up the 
peninsula. 

Next C. P. Huntington thought a waterfall between 
the pines would be about right. To-day the hill is 
clothed with magnificent pines and redwoods, and 
the water comes pouring from a reservoir on top, 
plunging over dark rocks between the trees—rocks 
where rare ferns and mosses thrive in every root hold. 
On the lake hundreds of waterfowl float, accepting 
the breadcrumb offerings of friendly children. There 
are rowboats, too, for those who want them. The 
banks are lovely with clumps of willows, flowering 
shrubs, grass and flowers, and Nature herself never 
made a lake of greater natural beauty. 


Carrying Out the Vision 


In February of this year seven hundred new plants, 
sent from all quarters of the world and never before 
grown in the open in the United States, were success- 
fully established in the park. When the National 
Geographic Society sent its expedition to collect 
thododendrons, McLaren received four hundred pack- 
ets of seeds representing as many varieties of the 
flower, whose habitats range from the tropics to the 
arctic circle or near it. Every one of them is flourish- 
ing to-day, making the months of April and May a 
miracle of beauty. Specimens range from plants 
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only a few inches high, with tiny clusters of flowers, 
to others almost the size of trees that carry a glory of 
bloom—covering between them the entire range of 
color known to the species. 

The superintendent asserts that the park is what it 
is “‘because everyone helps us.”’ Every square foot of 
the area receives loving care. Not a sick tree, not a 
neglected lawn or flower bed, not a broken shrub can 
be found. Experts do the work, and the public co- 
operates. The lawns, where everyone is free to walk, 
lounge, or picnic, are always in perfect condition— 
soft, thick, brilliant. Month by month the great 
flower beds in the sunken garden in front of the green- 
houses see a succession of bloom, marching from the 
vivid purple and gold of the pansies of midwinter 
through all the calendar of the flower year. McLaren 
plants pansies in masses. like little meadows solid with 
flower faces. 

There is a valley where tree ferns, maidenhair, 
hibiscus, begonia, and camellias bring back the mem- 
ory of Hawaii. There are slopes covered with the pines, 
cedars, and redwoods of the Sierras. Here you will 
wander through English lawns and copses, where lime 
trees hum with bees and pink and white daisies star 
the grass. There Scotland has brought her heather 
and broom covered hills, her little draws white with 
blackthorn. Tall larkspur and flaming amaryllis under 
forest trees bring back the thought of southern Euro- 
pean woods; pink and white hawthorn, bluebells, 
and primroses, Devonshiré lanes. 


America’s First Playground 


The odd terracotta cliffs of Prayer Cross Hill have 
been developed into a bit of Arizona, where cactuses 
spread their gold and crimson blossoms and their 
sun-grayed leaves, where desert pines cling to the 
precipice, and where a little torrent leaps from the 
summit down over the tawny rocks. The stone cross 
atop the hill commemorates the first service of the 
Church of England in America, held near the Golden 
Gate in 1579 by the chaplain of Sir Francis Drake. 

But enough of the scenery, except for the mention 
of one other unusual feature. So cleverly have ground 
contours and the massed planting of trees and shrub- 
bery been managed that once you step inside the park 
the surrounding city disappears. There are only green 
or blue horizons. 

As a place of outdoor amusement, “‘and that, above 
everything, is what a park’s for,” according to 
McLaren, nothing seems to have been forgotten. It 
was he who built the first children’s playground in 
America, with all the accessories of swings, sandpiles, 
teeter boards, slides, donkeys and goats to ride and 
drive, besides a merry-go-round and an indoor play- 
room for rainy hours. There are many excellent 
tennis courts, baseball and football fields, handball 
courts, and velvet bowling greens, where McLaren 
often plays a game with his cronies; there are miles 
of riding and walking trails, and track for trotting 
horses. There is a delightful little square sheltered by 
high hedges with tables and benches for playing card 
games, chess, or checkers. There are elk, buffalo, and 
deer parks, a great flying cage for the thousands of 
birds, bear pits, seal and sea-lion tanks. There are 
no Keep Off signs anywhere. (Continued on Page 82) 
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The hod carrier. In the building of smaller houses his labor is still, despite time-saving 
machinery, the all-important factor. No high-speed elevator will likely replace him. 


Does Building Cost Too Much? 


By F. H. McGRAW 


Construction Engineer 


and JOHNSON HEYWOOD 


Does restriction of output by the building trades 

make labor cost unduly high? Are building 
methods antiquated? In short, does it cost too much to 
build? 

Those are matters in which everyone of us has a 
pocketbook interest whether or not we ever actually 
build anything. What we pay in rent depends largely 
upon how efficiently our house or apartment building 


Tr THE building industry generally inefficient? 


was put up. Every commodity or service we buy 
carries in the selling price a charge for rent or for 
depreciation of someone else’s building. 

Reliable statistics indicate that to-day’s building 
costs average almost exactly twice as much as in 1913. 
Considering that certain commodities, notably auto- 
mobiles, cost less than they did in 1913, there appears 
on the surface to be some ground for the accusation 
that construction work is unprogressive and inefficient. 





DOES BUILDING 


But that is a broad accusation, and you can no more 
damn an entire industry than you can indict a whole 
nation. 

There are something like 250,000 contractors in the 
United States. Most of them are small. A very large 
majority of them are ex-superintendents or ex-foremen 
who have succumbed to the common American urge 
to go into business for themselves. Many of them are 
excellent rule-of-thumb mechanics, some of them 
can handle men to advantage, but mighty few of them 
are executives of sufficient capacity to plan work 
accurately or of sufficient progressiveness to adopt 
modern labor-saving machines and methods. Then in 
some of the large cities there are real-estate operators 
with practically no knowledge of construction methods 
who undertake to do their own building. Instead of 
saving the contractor’s profit, they generally succeed 
in wasting so much that it costs them far too much to 
build. It is chiefly this army of more or less incompe- 
tent contractors and real-estate men that gives the 
construction industry the reputation of being in- 
efficient. 

On the other hand, there are a great many construc- 
tion companies which are progressive, well managed, 
and economical, which plan their work to the best 
advantage, use the best methods known to the trade, 
and are constantly seeking still better methods. In 
general, the greatest wastes exist in the construction 
of residences and other small buildings put up by the 
small contractor. This is partly due to the fact that, 
as in manufacturing, large-scale construction permits 
the use of labor-saving equipment not usually feasible 
on small projects. 


Exit Pick and Shovel 


On the whole, it undoubtedly costs too much to 
build, just as it undoubtedly costs more than it ought 
to make everything we use. 

As a matter of fact, who can tell what any cost 
ought to be or how low any cost ultimately will be? 
The efficient method of yesterday is the antiquated 
high-cost method of to-morrow, in any line of business 
endeavor. The leaders in all industries, including 
construction, are constantly searching for ways in 
which to reduce their costs by improving their at 
present “best”? methods. We shall, then, build more 
efficiently in the future than we do at present. 

I base my confidence that building costs, quality 
considered, will fall, upon the betterments which have 
been accomplished in the fairly recent past. When | 
started some forty years ago we in construction work 
thought of our business as one that called for hairy- 
chested he-men. Sweat and blood were recognized 
construction materials, and the principal machinery 
in use was muscle and bone. A construction man 
would about as soon have been caught using a lipstick 
and compact as a labor-saving device. 

This has all changed. The hod carrier is almost 
extinct. Bricks are elevated from the street level to the 
place they will go in the wall on high-speed power- 
driven lifts. You don’t see many pick and shovel men 
in the excavations for office buildings. They have lost 
their jobs to power-operated picks and to steam, gaso- 
line, or electric driven shovels which, manned by a 
couple of attendants, do the work of forty or more 
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muscle machines. Mortar and concrete used to be 
mixed with hoes. To-day they are mixed in machines. 
The sand, stone, and cement are largely handled by 
machinery. Even the wheelbarrow is passing. 

This shifting of heavy handling, lifting, and carry- 
ing from human backs to machines is not dictated by 
humanitarian motives, although the change has 
greatly improved the lot of thousands of men. It 
was, rather, brought about by the discovery that 
even an expensive machine can do the work more 
cheaply than low-paid human draft animals. 


The Graphic “Progress Chart” 


But after all, the moving of materials is only one 
part of the picture. To appraise the general efficiency 
of construction work we must consider at least four 
aspects. We must determine whether the work is so 
planned that there will be no delay; to what extent 
labor-saving tools and equipment are used; whether 
the utmost production is secured for the wages 
paid; and whether the product, in this case the 
building, is so designed as to be economical of ma- 
terial and effort. 

Anyone who has casually watched, even from the 
street, the erection of an office building can see that 
the work is preplanned almost to the minute. With 
no storage space to speak of, the materials must be 
timed to arrive at the job exactly when needed. You 
can’t at a pinch use the steel which was intended for 
the fourth floor on the third. The exact order in which 
the steel will be used is determined, and deliveries are 
made as scheduled. The materials for the floors and 
walls, the piping and conduit for electrical wiring, and 
hundreds of other things must come along just when 
they will be used—neither before nor after. 

So much is economy dependent upon the timely 
arrival of materials and men that successful contrac- 
tors almost without exception draw up, usually in 
graphic form, a complete and detailed progress sched- 
ule or chart before any work starts; even before the 
materials are ordered. 

Such a schedule will show, say, that steam-shovel 
excavating is to start on February 10th and be 
completed on February 28th. Excavating for footings 
is to start February 20th. Every operation is so 
scheduled—the date of starting to make concrete 
forms, of erecting them for each floor, of placing the 
steel, pouring concrete, removing forms, and so on— 
in each case for each floor of the building. 


Saving Men with Machines 


From this progress chart the contractor sets exact 
dates for ordering each material, for shipping it, and 
for getting it on the job. This is all quite generally done 
on any job of considerable size. It could and should 
be done for all jobs. The general use of accurate plan- 
ning methods on big projects largely accounts for the 
fact that to-day large structures are completed in from 
60 to 70 per cent of the time required in 1913. When 
all contractors, as they will in time, adopt on small 
jobs the planning methods now generally used on 
large ones, their costs will fall notably. 

Now as to the second test: to what extent is labor- 
saving equipment used? 
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I have already indicated some ways in which the 
heavier jobs of lifting and moving materials have been 
taken over by power-driven machinery. The makers of 
pneumatic and electric tools have done much to 
reduce the cost of building. Light and mobile gasoline 
and motor driven air compressors make this type of 
power available inexpensively on small jobs and in 
inaccessible locations. 

Drilling rock with air drills shows savings as great 
as 80 per cent or more over ordinary hand methods. 
Pneumatic picks will save as much as 60 per cent of 
the cost of using hand picks. On one job a man using a 
pneumatic pick excavated on the average five times 
as much clay in a seven-hour day as a man with a hand 
pick could move in an eight-hour day. 


Small-Job Costs Run High 


Pneumatic or electrically driven drills, augers, 
grinders, hammers, reamers, saws, chippers, paint 
sprays, and hoists are all available; but, strange as it 
seems, they are not always used to the utmost even on 
large jobs, and only to a negligible extent by the great 
mass of builders. 

A paint spray in the hands of an ordinary operator 
will enable him to do as much as three men can do 
with hand brushes. In painting large steel oil-storage 
tanks it was found that the cost for labor and material 
was only 40 cents per hundred square feet when sprays 
were used, as against $1.16 with hand-brush. 

Air and electrically driven hand saws can be used 
for any work that a muscle-shoved saw can do. One 
of them operated by an unskilled laborer will do as 
much as five or more carpenters with hand saws, and 
do it better. Yet hand saws are still the rule on most 
jobs, especially the smaller ones. 

Motor trucks have all but eliminated horse-drawn 
wagons for construction work and have to a great 
extent displaced temporary light railways. In cities it 
is now common practice to have sand, stone, cement, 
and water put into mixers mounted on motor trucks 
and mixed while in transit between the central plant 
and the job. Usually a large part of the concrete is 
poured directly into place, thus doing away with the 
use of laborers and wheelbarrows. When the concrete 
is mixed on the site, it is usual to eliminate slow and 
expensive handling in barrows by elevating the aggre- 
gate in a high tower and spouting it to place. 


How to Save on the Masonry 


The use of wooden scaffolding is passing, due largely 
to the fact that it has finally been discovered to be very 
expensive in more ways than one. Spaces must be left 
in a brick wall-to hold the supporting beams, making 
it necessary for the brick masons to return later and 
fill up the holes. 

Hanging scaffolds which make this unnecessary 
are now widely used. Also they are readily adjustable 
by means of winches, so that the platform on which 
the workmen stand can readily be raised as the work 
progresses. This has resulted in a noticeable increase 
in the speed with which brick can be laid. A brick 
mason works more rapidly, because more comfortably, 
when laying brick always at about the level of his 
waist. 
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It would seem that with such labor-saving devices 
as I have mentioned—and I have by no means covered 
the entire list—there should have resulted great sav- 
ings in the labor cost of building. Actually they ac- 
count for the fact that while labor costs have risen 
130 per cent since 1913 the cost of building has risen 
only 100 per cent. The trouble is that full use of such 
equipment is made only on the larger jobs. Small 
individual savings are looked upon as not being worth 
striving for, yet in total numerous individually small 
savings mount into impressive figures. The difference 
between high costs and low often comes from the 
multiplication of picayune economies. 

When building costs are under discussion, the 
average outsider lays great stress on the alleged high- 
handed restrictions and arbitrary rules laid down by 
labor unions. They say that unions limit what a man 
shall do in a day to a ridiculously small amount, that 
the use of labor-saving equipment is forbidden, and 
that in many instances union rules require that work 
which could be done by common labor must be done by 
highly skilled and highly paid craftsman. 

A rather complete survey of these rules as existing 
in various local unions was made by the Committee 
on the Elimination of Waste in Industry. Here are a 
few of them: 


Union Rules with Little Reason 


1. Carpenter’s helpers are prohibited from using 
carpenter’s tools, thus requiring carpenters to do such 
work as stripping forms from concrete which could be 
done by helpers more economically and as well. 

2. Structural-steel workers under certain rules 
must bring the steel from the unloading point to the 
building site, thus doing laborers’ work at high cost. 

3. Hoisting engineers claim the right to run all 
types of engines, including small gas-driven pumps 
which require no skill. On one job a contractor had to 
hire a union engineer at $16 a day merely to start a 
pump in the morning, oil it occasionally, and stop it at 
night. 

Among the rules limiting production the Committee 
dug up the following from the by-laws of local unions: 

1. Certain painters’ unions do not permit members 
to use a brush wider than 4% inches for oil paint, al- 
though for certain types of work a wider brush is 
more economical. 

2. Painters’ unions refuse to allow their men to work 
on jobs where a spraying machine is in use. 

3. Plumbers’ and steam-fitters’ unions prohibit the 
use of bicycles and vehicles of all sorts during working 
hours. 

Dozens of such rules could easily be cited. For in- 
stance, in New York city the union rule is that reén- 
forcing rods must be cut and bent on the job. This 
costs about $24 a ton, whereas the cutting and bend- 
ing could be done at the steel mill for $8 a ton. 

These instances are frequently used as a basis for 
arguing that the high cost of building, if high it is, is 
due chiefly to the improper demands of the unions. 
I am convinced, however, that in the total they 
amount to an all but negligible addition to costs. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that they 
are not universal rules, but are strictly local. Even 
where they are in force the extra cost is slight in 
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Building New York’s newest uptown skyscraper, at Forty-second Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Freight elevators, moving so fast that workmen are not permitted to ride on 
them, whisk building material from street level to any desired height in an instant. 


comparison to the total cost of a job, and they do not 
compare in amount to the wastes due to poor manage- 
ment or design. Most union rules are entirely proper, 
and the vast majority of union workers turn out a 
satisfactory volume of work, day in and day out. 

I am strongly in favor of unions and prefer to em- 
ploy union men. They are usually much more skilled 
than non-union workers and at least no more inclined 
to limit their production than non-union men. Re- 
striction of output by the unions exists more in the 
imagination than in practice. 

Then we must consider the matter of wages. Even 
the very high wages now paid to certain skilled work- 
ers do not permit them to loll in luxury. On the 
average, I doubt if the building trades work more than 
about 60 per cent of the year. Pay a man $12 a day 
for the days he actually works, and at that rate he 


makes only about $2,200 a year, which authorities 
claim is the minimum for a decent standard of living 
for a family of five. 

There we come upon another important waste in 
the building industry—the seasonableness of it. If we 
are ever able to give regular year-round employment 
to the workers, I am convinced that there will be less 
attention given to restrictions; and very likely it may 
be possible to reduce the daily wage with consequently 
reduced unit labor costs while at the same time giving 
the workers a greater yearly earning. For it must be 
admitted that while the worker is paid by the day it is 
necessary for him and his family to eat and to wear 
clothes the year round. 

To some extent we are reducing the seasonal fluctu- 
ations in building. Much of the work can now be done 
in any kind of weather. But as (Continued on Page 88) 
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ROM a feeble wireless tele- 
H graph service in 1920 radio 

has grown in ten swift years 
to the billion-dollar industry it 
is to-day—surely something new 
under the sun! 

At the beginning of 1920 radio 
was merely a device for sending 
messages without wires—a means 
of communicating between ship 
and shore, and thereby drama- 
tized as the savior of many a 
shipwreck—an incorporated pub- 
lic service offering transatlantic 
wireless communication at so 
many cents per word. Strange 
magic, of course, but still just 
another electric way to send a 


message. 
To-day wireless telegraph serv- 


ice is more extensive and more 
widely used than ever before, but 
who thinks of it when he thinks 
of radio? Most of us think of 
WJZ, or of some other cryptic 
combination of letters. We recall 





Doctor Conrad of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing 
Company is an eminent engineer 
and inventor, but I list him here 
among the amateurs because he 
entered the wireless field as an 
amateur. Indeed, he told me he 
set up his first radio apparatus 
in 1913 in order to get Naval 
Observatory time signals and thus 
keep tabs on the accuracy of a 
new watch; but he was soon led 
into the fascinating realm of radio 
experimenting. By 1915 he had 
applied to the government for a 
license, struggled through the re- 
quirements until he could receive 
ten words a minute in Morse 
code, and obtained a license for 
experimental station 8XK. 

When the United States en- 
tered the war in 1917 all amateur 
licenses were suspended. But be- 
cause of the work his company 
was doing for the government, 
the Navy authorities decided that 








the garrulous antics of Amos ’n’ 


Conrad’s station might continue, 


Andy, the pious anecdotes of Seth 
Parker, the inanities of the Nit- 


Floyd Gibbons telling the story of the 
Graf Zeppelin’s arrival at Lakehurst, 
N. J. A portable set allows the broad- 


relicensed as 3WE. It became an 
important center of radio research. 


Wits, Dr. Cadman’s booming 
voice. Radio means King George’s 
speech coming over from London 
in the early morning, it means overhearing Adolph 
Ochs in Schenectady chat with Rear Admiral Byrd 
in New Zealand; it means Graham McNamee, Roxy, 
Floyd Gibbons, Lowell Thomas, the barrage of vocal 
advertising. It means, in one word, broadcasting. 

It’s a modern postwar baby, this broadcasting in- 
dustry. When the boys of the A. E. F. came trooping 
home from overseas the movie had set up its flicker- 
ing screen in every crossroads village and the air- 
plane was already carrying the mail on regular sched- 
ule, but there was no broadcasting. The radio world 
consisted of the wireless telegraph stations, a few ex- 
perimental laboratories, and some thousands of eager 
amateurs scattered over the globe. 

One of these amateurs, whose station had grown 
from a small homemade receiving set into a full- 
fledged experimental laboratory, was Frank Con- 
rad. He lived in a Pittsburgh suburb, and his 
station occupied the upper room over his backyard 
garage. 


caster to be at the scene of his event. 


Day and night the work went 
forward here and at the station 
established at the Westinghouse 
plant five miles away. Conrad’s studies were focused 
mainly on problems of the Army Signal Corps. And 
especially did he work toward the perfecting of radio 
telephony. 

After the war this backyard laboratory became 
one of the most powerful amateur stations in the 
country. Conrad had rigged up a phone transmitter— 
not many amateurs had that—and it became an ex- 
citing game to launch his voice into space and see 
how far it would carry. Even more exciting was the 
thrill that came to the distant listener when he 
picked that voice out of the air. Here was a message 
that he did not have to decode; anyone could under- 
stand it. In many an amateur’s home there was the 
excited calling of members of the family: “Listen. 
You'll hear a man talking.” 

The man talked twice a week, Wednesday and 
Saturday nights. He played phonograph records be- 
fore the microphone. His high-school sons enlisted 
a quartet of singers from among their classmates, 
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and these became a regular feature. Between musical 
selections were announcements of news, baseball 
scores, and other gleanings from the evening paper. 
In dozens of homes people began to write letters to 
their far-away entertainer, thanking him, offering 
suggestions. Could he play the Spring Song next 
Saturday? Would the boys please sing I Love You 
Truly? 

“Gradually the thing grew,” related Dr. Conrad. 
“One of the boys I appointed announcer. Another 
boy was the son of a phonograph dealer. As new 
records were issued he would borrow them, and in 
broadcasting these selections we would announce 
that they were provided through the courtesy of the 
Brunswick Shop. I suppose that was the first radio 
advertising.” 


Something for Nothing at Last! 


Many times before this the human voice had been 
vibrated into space on radio waves. As early as 1906 
Reginald A. Fessenden transmitted a musical pro- 
gram. But these occasional performances were in 
the nature of scientific tests or demonstrations. Con- 
rad’s performances were unique in that they were 
offered as a regular scheduled service for the enter- 
tainment of the public. 

There were some who smiled at the naivety of this 
twice-a-week free entertainment. What was the ob- 
ject? How long could he keep it up? Something for 
nothing was strange business. But these after-hours 
activities of their engineer were followed with the 
keenest interest by executives of the Westinghouse 
company—and especially by vice- 
president Harry P. Davis. 
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wares, and an item down in one corner caught my 
attention.” It read: 


A special line of radio receiving sets suit- 
able for listening to Dr. Conrad’s concerts. 


“The instant I read that paragraph my mind 
clicked,” went on Mr. Davis. “If a retail store saw 
enough in radio to set up a department to sell goods 
on the strength of this twice-a-week entertainment, 
then there must be something in it for a radio manu- 
facturer. Suppose the entertainment were provided 
daily? Suppose it were broadcast on greater power? 
Suppose a variety of features were provided? Would 
not great numbers of people become interested, and 
buy radio sets in order to listen? If so, here was the 
solution of our problem. We could manufacture for 
the multitude instead of for the few wireless telegraph 
stations.” 

Next morning Davis sent for Conrad. “Frank, we 
want you to close down that radio station of yours.” 
Conrad was plainly surprised. “‘ Because,” explained 
the vice-president, “‘I have an idea that the company 
ought to get into this broadcasting business.” He out- 
lined his plan, and Conrad fell in with the idea at once. 

It was decided to launch the new station on the 
night of November second by broadcasting the elec- 
tion returns. Cox and Harding were contending for 
the Presidency, and this provided the big national 
event that was wanted to attract attention to the 
broadcast. But it made hectic work for Mr. Davis and 
his associates; for the election was only two weeks off. 

Meanwhile, down in Washington, government of- 
ficials were rather flabbergasted by this strange 





Davis had been in close touch with 
Conrad’s radio research from the be- 
ginning. ““But it was more than a 
merely personal interest and curios- 
ity,” says Mr. Davis. ““Our company 
had just bought the International 
Radio Telegraph Company in order 
to get control of certain patents. It 
made this purchase on my recom- 
mendation, paying $2,500,000— 
which loomed as big in 1920 as 
$20,000,000 does to-day—and now 
the problem was how to turn this 
new property to profitable account. 
And since I was responsible for the 
purchase, I felt responsible for mak- 
ing it pay. 

“One Sunday morning, in October 
of 1920, I picked up a Pittsburgh 
Newspaper, and my eye chanced to 
fall on an advertisement. A depart- 
ment store was featuring certain 


The short-wave set-up used in recent tests 
of broadcasting to a plane overhead. Curt 

eterson, on the roof of the National Broad- 
Casting Company’s building in New York, 
Communicating with a plane above the city. 
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request for a “broadcasting license.” There was no 
such animal. Finally the Department of Commerce 
decided that this broadcasting project was something 
of an experiment, so they licensed it as experimental 
station 8ZZ. 

At 8:30 o'clock on election night Station 8ZZ began 
its historic broadcast on a wave of 330 meters. A 
telephone line from the news room of the Pittsburgh 
Post brought the election items to the hastily built 
studio on top of a factory building. Conrad went 
home to his backyard station and stood by, in readi- 
ness to take up the broadcast in case anything hap- 
pened to 8ZZ. A telephone connection between the 
two stations awaited this emergency use, but there 
was no need for it. The program went over as planned. 
It was heard as far north as Manchester, N. H., as 
far south as New Orleans, La. 


KDKA, Broadeasting’s Pioneer 


It was the birth of a new industry. The Radio Di- 
vision in Washington soon recognized that this new 
use of wireless was more than an experiment; it 
granted the first broadcasting license and assigned 
the call letters KDKA to the Pittsburgh station. For 
the first ten months of its life KDKA had the radio 
audience all to itself, and the only interference it 
knew was that of amateur “sparks.” 

Competition began in the fall of 1921. Three new 
stations took to the air in September, one in October, 
one in November, twenty-three in December. Most 
of them were small, but each added fuel to a flame 
that was sweeping the country. Radio shops sprang 
up in the cities; mail-order stores carried the business 
into the small towns. The radio craze was on. 

By the end of 1922 there were 508 stations broad- 
casting in the United States. By the fall of 1926 the 
number had risen to more than seven hundred, and 
there was pandemonium! 

Some stations had deliberately jumped their as- 
signments and appropriated the frequencies of others. 
Some had increased their transmission power. New 
stations had popped up demanding time and space 
in channels already crowded to overflowing. And the 
law gave the government no power to deny a license 
nor to regulate a station. On the face of it, one might 
suppose that no business asset could be of more 
doubtful value than a broadcasting license; yet, when 
this chaos was at its height, in November of 1926, the 
Radio Corporation of America paid the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company $1,000,000 for sta- 
tion WEAF and incorporated it as the National 
Broadcasting Company. 


The Government Steps In 


It would take many millions to buy WEAF to-day. 
Under the present’ law, broadcasting licenses are 
granted for ninety days only, and confer on their 
holder no vested rights; yet the goodwill value of 
some of the large stations is prodigious. The National 
Broadcasting Company, with 75 transmitters in its 
hook-up, and the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
with 72, have demonstrated that radio entertainment 
may be operated as a nation-wide business. And now 
plans are drawn for a “city of radio” to be built on 
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three square blocks facing Fifth Avenue, New York, 
at a cost of $250,000,000—more physical evidence of 
the importance of radio as a business. 

Of course, the basis of its prosperity is the willing- 
ness of the invisible audience to listen. In a recent sur- 
vey of San Francisco, made public by the Federal 
Radio Commission, 5 per cent of those interviewed 
said they were “tired of radio” and 53 per cent said 
they were ‘‘annoyed” by radio advertising. Perhaps 
these reactions are representative; but, in spite of 
the banalities and the advertising, the American 
people continue to buy radio apparatus. They paid 
$850,000,000 for receiving sets and parts in 1929, 
Last July, when lay-offs and salary cuts were af- 
fecting many industries, a radio manufacturer an- 
nounced that his company was putting on seven 
thousand workers in addition to its regular force of 
thirteen thousand. 

Two factors contributed to the stabilizing of the 
industry. First, the Federal regulation of broadcast- 
ing—a measure forced by the lawless competition of 
1926. Before this, all efforts to place broadcasting 
under government control had been defeated in Con- 
gress, but now many of the suffering broadcasters 
themselves cried for relief from chaos. The radio law 
of 1927 was enacted, creating a Federal Radio Com- 
mission with power to license and to withhold or with- 
draw licenses and empowering the Radio Division of 
the Department of Commerce to police the broad- 
casters. 


Time—A Marketable Commodity 


To-day this police function is administered by a staff 
of more than one hundred inspectors and technicians, 
working through sixteen district and branch monitor 
stations scattered over the country. In September of 
1930 the effectiveness of the service was greatly en- 
hanced by the opening of the central monitor station. 
Here—near Grand Island, Nebraska, midway be- 
tween the two oceans—is installed the most powerful 
and sensitive detecting apparatus ever assembled. 
With it the radio police will be able to pick up broad- 
casts from every American station, to check frequen- 
cies, transmitter power, time—all the minutiz on 
which a broadcaster must keep within the law. 

Radio law is by no means a finished instrument. 
There are still too many American stations—six hun- 
dred in the summer of 1930. But the improvement over 
conditions four years ago is enormous. 

The second factor which has prospered the broad- 
casting industry is the rise of radio advertising. The 
purpose of broadcasting ten years ago was frankly 
to boost the radio business. Eventually the broad- 
casters discovered that they could also boost the auto- 
mobile business or the ginger-ale business, and time 
on the air became a marketable commodity. 

For an hour on the “blue network” reaching eleven 
of the largest cities, an advertiser pays $3,350; for 
the same time on the ‘“‘red network” of twenty cities, 
he pays $4,980; and for a nation-wide hook-up of 
forty-seven cities, $10,180. The National Broadcasting 
Company reports for 1929 a gross income of $150,000,- 
000, most of it receipts from advertisers. 

Advertising has made broadcasting an industry, 
but from the ranks of radio (Continued on Page 86) 
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The earthquake gave Tokyo a chance to rebuild many outmoded structures on western principles, The 
bridge over the Sumida River where kimono-clad figures and steel construction join hands. The willing- 
ff ness to accept new ideas, while clinging tenaciously to the old customs, is typical of the new Japan. 
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l- 
er OING to Japan is like going to a fire: everybody may not be aware of it, he is in the best possible frame 
comes home with a different story. The first of mind for the full enjoyment of his trip. 
d- man, who perhaps sells automobiles over There is little on his voyage across the Pacific to re- 
1e there, tells you that Japan is completely modernized. mind him that he is on his way to the Orient. Except 
ly He talks about its fine hotels and skyscrapers, its for an occasional bowl of strange food, at which he 
1- radios, its good roads, and its automobiles. fumbles awkwardly with his chopsticks, and a fleeting 
O- “Nonsense,” says the next globe-trotter, “don’t pay glimpse now and then of a dainty kimono-clad figure, 
1e any attention to such talk. Those fellows never see there is nothing about the great ocean liner in the 
anything but a market. You will get all the rickshas least different from those he is accustomed to on his 
n and cherry blossoms you want, but be sure to take trips to Europe. 
or plenty of shoes and tooth paste along. Better get a 
S, pair of chopsticks, too, and begin to practice. How are oo Rotary Club Greets You” 
of you on raw fish for breakfast?” 
ng Thus, before he has even started on his trip, the Unless he is going on a business trip, in which case 
),- 

















prospective visitor begins his acquaintance with the 
curious contrasts that make Japan the most fascinat- 
ing country in the world. He does not know what to 
expect. His mind is a blank, wide open, and sensitive 
as a camera film to fresh impressions. Although he 


every prospect pleases, he is almost certain to be dis- 
appointed in his first sight of the great seaports. Sure 
enough, there are the skyscrapers, the showy European 
hotels, the busy streets crowded with traffic, all the 
noisy tiresome paraphernalia that he hoped had been 
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left behind. As he drives from the pier, eager for his 
first glimpse of the Flowery Kingdom, he sees depart- 
ment stores and movie palaces, familiar signs and 
slogans, and he wonders a little sadly why he brought 
all that tooth paste. 

At the hotel he is greeted affably in elaborate Eng- 
lish and shown to a room just a touch more modern- 
istic than the worst of them at home. “Shall I bring 
you some ice water, sir?” asks the youngster who 
brought up his bags. Ice water! Out of his pocket the 
disgusted traveler takes his “Easy Japanese” and 
flings it into the waste-paper basket. Down in the 
lobby he wanders disconsolately from the cigar counter 
to the news stand, listens to the jazz band, and turns 
his back on ‘The Rotary Club Greets You”’ sign. 
It is all very familiar, very comfortable—and very 
disappointing. 


Since Commodore Perry’s Arrival 


It is only after he has learned something of the 
adventurous achievement behind the modernization of 
Japan that he begins to see something more in it than 
a pretty good imitation of the things he knows at 
home. He finds that there are men still living in Japan 
to-day who remember when Commodore Perry came 
there with his four ships in 1853 insisting that Japan 
open her ports to trade with the western world. They 
remember, too, that his proposal met with the most 
stubborn resistance and that it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that he finally presented the letter 
from President Fillmore that ultimately resulted in 
the first treaty ever made between the Japanese 
government and a western power. 

In the seventy-odd years since then Japan, a small 
island on the outer edge of the Pacific, racked by 
earthquake, with almost no natural resources, with 
recalcitrant and poverty-ridden countries at her back, 
with an almost insurmountable language barrier be- 
tween her and the western world she was trying so 
desperately to reach, has raised herself from a state 
of insular feudalism to that of one of the foremost 
progressive powers of the world. No more admirable 
and interesting feat appears in the whole history of 
nations. It puts an entirely different complexion on 
Japan’s modern cities—at first so disappointing with 
their imitative and somewhat wistful adaptations of 
western methods. 


Pullmans—and Wooden Plows 


Reflecting on these facts, our visitor strolls into the 
streets to watch a skyscraper going up, with sweating 
coolies toiling up the imported steel structure with 
loads of concrete in willow baskets on their backs. 
He sees rickshas struggling in competition with auto- 
mobiles, hears the clatter of ancient clogs on modern 
paving, and suddenly begins to enjoy the contrasts, 
the gaps between the extremely old and the extremely 
new that to-day afford Japan her peculiar and unique 
interest. 

He does not have to travel far on the busy modern 
railroad to see these contrasts multiply. As he sits in 
the familiar green-plush Pullman he sees through the 
window coolies in round straw hats like mushrooms, 
with blue cotton drawers tucked up on naked thighs, 
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plunging behind their water buffaloes as they cultivate 
the flooded rice paddies with wooden plows as age- 
old as the pyramids. Fields of mulberry, like raspberry 
bushes in their first spring green, and young barley 
planted in rows for easy harvest by hand, on the up- 
land slopes of the tumbled wooded hills; here and 
there a picturesque thatched farmhouse, with a water 
wheel turning in its side and its white paper shoji open 
to the clean bare interior. Villages are clusters of hap- 
hazard, delightful tiled roofs, and, if the month is 
May, from every roof will be flying a huge brilliantly 
colored carp-shaped balloon to announce that beneath 
that roof a boy is celebrating his official birthday. 
There is little sign of modern progress in these 
villages. Tucked away in the mountains—for Japan is 
a tossed-up little country with innumerable lovely 
lakes and streams—they satisfy the most sentimental 
of beauty-loving travelers. In contrast to the thriving 
modern cities so near at hand, they seem almost un- 
believably picturesque with their peaceful shrines and 
gaudy temples tucked away in the cool dark of the 
ancient cryptomerias, giant trees not unlike our Cali- 
fornia redwoods in size and age. Entering the quiet 
gloom of the sacred grove one finds the shrines with 
their torii, the old pagodas, the huge bronze bells 
whose prophetic notes toll solemnly through the trees, 
the moss-grown stone lanterns, the temples with their 
amazing carving, and, deep within, the ancient sym- 
bols and images that speak of the inscrutable soul 
of Nippon. These things are untouched, unchanged. 


Keeping Up with the Joneses 


All day long, from the early hour when the pro- 
prietors of the tiny shops of these villages sweep clean 
the spaces before their doors, the main street swarms 
with people. Women in sober kimonos, with their 
babies in comfortable slings on their backs, teeter by 
on high wooden clogs on their way to market. Boys 
and girls, also with young ones on their backs, perform 
miracles of hopscotch on clogs, while the babies bounce 
around and appear to enjoy it hugely. Young girls in 
brilliant kimonos, with parasols held above their 
dainty heads, drift along like cherry blossoms on the 
breeze. Men in free-flowing native dress cross from 
shop to shop or perambulate their offspring—of whom 
there are uncounted numbers. Everyone is in the 
street, leisurely but occupied, curious of the stranger 
but never impertinent, courteous but never obsequi- 
ous, intelligent, self-respecting, and content. 

There is little night life in the great cities of Japan 
and none at all in the villages. By nine o’clock the 
shoji are closed, and one by one the lights behind the 
white transparencies go out and the street is dark 
and still. This is the time to light a paper lantern and 
stroll up the hill to sit on the temple steps and reflect 
on the curious contradictions that make up present- 
day Japan. 

It is obvious that Japan is no laggard nation. Once 
having opened her ports, she has not hesitated to take 
advantage of everything the western world can teach 
her. Whether she likes it or not, to survive she must 
play the game. Her modern navy and merchant 
marine, her railroads, her highways, her hotels and 
skyscrapers, her radios and airports are convincing 
evidence that she has become expert at it. There is 
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no doubt whatever that Japan is modern up to the 
very hilt. 

While we are thinking these thoughts, wondering if 
it might not be a good idea to fly from Tokyo to Shang- 
hai, we hear a queer crunching sound in the dark. It 
is our old friend the sacred horse, symbol of Buddha’s 
flight, munching his sacred oats in the shadow of the 
temple eaves. The great torii, like an immense ideo- 
gram, looms dark and inscrutable against the starry 
sky. Down in the village street we see the light of 
a ricksha lantern and hear the thud of running feet. 

As we go back to our European hotel the lights are 
still glowing in the Japanese Inn and we hear the 
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tinkle of a samisen and a soft voice singing an ancient 
song of the samurai of old Japan. If the music is too 
alluring we may not go back to the familiar comfort 


of our mid-Victorian bed but, turning into the cool ° 


green of the little garden at the Inn, slip off our shoes 
at the “‘shoe-off” place and mount the polished stairs 
to a tiny, immaculate, matting-covered room. There, 
stretched out on a thick mattress with our head in the 
merciless clutch of a guillotine-shaped wooden pillow, 
with the sweet scent of the fresh matting in our nos- 
trils, we listen to the crooning song of somebody’s 
little geisha in the next room. 

The next morning when the screen is pushed back 
gently and a little maid shuffles in to drop to her 
knees, all smiles, with our breakfast of steamed clams, 
dried seaweed, and cucumbers on a tiny lacquer tray, 
we wonder just how modern Japan is after all. 

Japan is quite frankly delighted when something 
new comes along. She is proud of her fine hotels, her 
railroads and motor roads and golf courses. She loves 
to show off her factories and public buildings and de- 
partment stores. She has learned to be an excellent 


European cook. In fact, the most habit-bound of 
foreign travelers might spend weeks and months tour- 
ing through her lovely seaside or mountain resorts, 
seeing her shrines and temples, buying her brocades 
and carvings, without experiencing the slightest dis- 
comfort. 

But after all, that is not Japan. In an odd kind of 
way that one senses immediately, Japan seems to wear 
her modern progress like an outer garment, much as 
her men wear western dress and for the same reason— 
for convenience in business. It is a good garment, 
cut in the approved European style, but it does not 
fit quite so snugly as it should. One feels that she is 

much more comfortable in her old kimono and 
that she gets into it every chance she gets. It 
is Japan in her native dress that one dearly 
loves, and she is not difficult to meet in her old 
clothes if she knows that she is appreciated and 
admired in them. 

What Japan is actually trying to do is to per- 
form an admirable feat in acrobatics. With one 
hand she is keeping up with the Joneses while 
with the other she clings tightly to her ancient 
integrity. One sometimes wonders how it will 
work out. One wishes her the best of luck—and 
after all, the Japanese are skillful jugglers. 


In the cities one sees evidence that 
Japan has accepted completely west- 
ern civilization; but only a trip to the 
country districts, where land is culti- 
vated by methods thousands of years 
old, is necessary to prove that the 
inevitable change is but beginning. 
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small but encouraging one-year 
list of university housecleanings 
which is revealed in the second. 


LITTLE over twelve months ago two events 
A happened upon the same day, one by its 

magnitude obscuring the other and neither 
exactly welcomed by the majority of the American 
people. Yet looking. back over the year that has 
elapsed, it is hard to deny that both were salutary and 
necessary. One was the deflation of fictional values in 
stocks by the crash in Wall Street; the other the 
deflation of fictional values in collegiate athletics by 
the publication of the famous Bulletin No. 23 of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, that bulletin popularly known as the “Carnegie 
Report.” 

The effect of both these events has been enormous, 
the one in the social and financial, the other in the 
sporting world of the United States; and it is now 
possible to look at the latter objectively in the light 
of later events. Just exactly what was the Carnegie 
Report? Who were the “blue-nosed reformers and 
Meddlesome Matties’” who snooped around for 
information about how poor boys got an education? 
Where did the Carnegie Foundation get its mandate to 
investigate football? What did the Report attempt 
to do, what did it actually accomplish, and what ef- 
fect, if any, has it had upon intercollegiate sport? 

The Carnegie Report was an attempt seriously to 
study American collegiate athletics, to point out their 
merits and defects, and to suggest such improvements 
as were pertinent and advisable. Curiously enough— 
and this was soon forgotten in the light of the criticism 
it involved—the Report was undertaken by the 
Foundation at the request of the colleges themselves, 
notably the Association of American Colleges and the 


JOHN R. TUNIS 


A new Carnegie report on 
professionalism in college sports 
will soon be issued. The first one, 
published a year ago, caused a sen- 
sation in collegiate circles. 
article gives the backstage setting 
for both of them and discusses the 


By 


This 


National Collegiate Athletic Association. It was begun 
under the direction of Dr. Howard J. Savage on Janu- 
ary 8, 1926, and was ready for publication June 30, 
1929. It cost a hundred thousand dollars to obtain, 
and it necessitated the services, either in part or 
wholly, of more than a score of university graduates. 
The majority of the field work was done by four men: 


. Dr. Savage, Mr. Harold W. Bentley, Dr. John S. 


Noffsinger, and Mr. John T. McGovern; while the 
information for Chapter X, which dealt with sub- 
sidizing and recruiting of athletes and which attracted 
the most attention, was prepared under the direction 
of Mr. Bentley. 

Mr. Bentley devoted three years of continuous 
labor to the task of gathering the material for the 
Report; traveling personally to 81 institutions in this 
country and Canada, interviewing more than two 
thousand persons, among them college presidents, 
deans, athletic coaches, graduate directors and 
managers of athletics, as well as many undergraduate 
athletes. He himself is a graduate of Brigham Young 
University and the holder of a PH.D. degree from 
Columbia, beside being an expert accountant, 
a trained investigator, and, as a former intercollegiate 
athlete on football, basketball, track, and swimming 
teams, the possessor of a broad and sympathetic out- 
look upon American sport. 
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In every instance his procedure was the same. 
Several days before his arrival the university in ques- 
tion would be notified of his coming by a letter from 
the Foundation offices. On arrival he immediately 
called at the office of the president, explained the pur- 
pose of his visit, and requested codperation—codpera- 
tion which was withheld in the case of only two col- 
leges, both located in the South. He then interviewed 
those he wished to see, while letters, files, and all 
documents in the athletics offices were put at his dis- 
posal. The time of his stay at each university varied; 
at the start it took from four to six days to secure in- 
formation that was later obtainable in a day or two. 
Some colleges were revisited in an effort to get facts 
and not opinions. 

Mr. John Terence McGovern, better known as 
Terry to his intimates, is another gentleman who had 
much to do with the Report. Mr. McGovern, a 
graduate of Cornell, was an athlete in his college days 
and is an athlete still. He has done much toward 
promoting international sport; in 1920 he took a cross- 
country team from Cornell to England to compete 
against Oxford and Cambridge. In addition, he is a 
director of the Public Schools Athletic League of 
New York, chairman of the Oxford Cambridge, Prince- 
ton-Cornell Athletic Association, counselor for the 
American Olympic Games Committee, and a shrewd 
observer of the sporting panorama of this country. 
His task was as a lawyer to check the evidence col- 
lected by Mr. Bentley and refuse anything that would 
not have been accepted in a court of law. 

It will be observed that no snooping was done in 
getting the information, that no detectives were hired. 
Nor were they necessary. Anyone fooling any of the 
investigators in any essentials can consider himself 
lucky. 

No document of this sort can ever hope to be com- 
plete or completely correct. Information about ath- 
letics in the colleges, even with the whole-hearted 
codperation of those in charge, is not easy to obtain. 


Often the attitude is: You are the investigators, we 
are the investigatees—investigate us if you can! 
Then the problem becomes even more difficult. Every 
institution believes itself above suspicion, whereas in 
the next college- But hearsay or opinion was not 
to be included in the finished work; only facts were to 
be used, substantiated facts. Anyone who has ever 
set out to secure information of this sort will appreciate 
the immensity of the task. The moment you begin to 
query the sanctity of intercollegiate sports you are a 
marked man, for persons who ask questions about a 
great American industry are looked on with mistrust. 
Obstacles are thrown in their path, smoke screens 
raised, deceptions practiced. 

In other words, the Report erred on the conservative 
side; it represents a minimum of actuality, not a 
maximum by any means. That is to say that if the 
claim was advanced that 50 per cent of all college 
athletes were subsidized, the probability is that the 
true average is nearer 75 per cent. 

Very good. The Report, then, was to show us what 
the colleges as the trustees of the sporting spirit of 
American youth have done with their trust. The result 
was depressing enough. You remember the indictment: 
84 out of 112 universities subsidizing athletes in one 
guise or another, half the players on football elevens 
helped through college, athletes solicited by coaches 
and alumni, slush funds ranging from $13,000 to 
$25,000 at various institutions of learning, eligibility 
rules broken right and left, lavish expenditures on the 
salaries of head coaches and publicity men, and so 





“The Ardor and Joy of a Game at Foot-Ball’”’ in 
the days of ’88. From Harper’s Weekly. The game 
was then in a transitional stage between English 
rugby (not to be confused with association football 
or soccer) and our present complicated game, 
which still is in an almost continual state of flux. 
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forth and so on. The whole backed up with the names 
of colleges and universities set forth in detail for the 
first time in the history of American sport. 

Arnold Bennett once said that the most gracious 
act in the world was for a man to admit himself wrong. 
Did the colleges admit their mistakes? By no means. 
They mostly greeted the appearance of the Report 
with a series of denials and denunciations that were 
strangely at variance with the facts. Qui s’excuse, 
s accuse. Of course the colleges denied it, the thing 
was altogether too disillusionizing. Some of their re- 
marks as quoted in a New York newspaper of the date 
make interesting reading, however, in the light of later 
events. 


They Do Protest Too Much! 


Thus Major John L. Griffith, the commissioner of 
athletics for the Big Ten, declared as a plea in avoid- 
ance that “the Western Intercollegiate Conference 
Universities are cleaner in regard to subsidizing and 
proselytizing athletes than any other ten universi- 
ties.”” Possibly this is not high praise. Norman S. Ta- 
ber, chairman of the Athletic Council at Brown, was 
more outspoken, characterizing the report as “‘in part 
false and in toto so misleading as to make it difficult 
to believe the authors could present it as a bona fide 
would survey.” 

Mr. W. S. Theurer, graduate manager at Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, said, “There is not a word of truth in 
the report.” President Walter Dill Scott caused laugh- 
ter by remarking, “A faculty committee selects the 
students who shall receive financial aid. Athletic prow- 
ess is not the determining factor in the eyes of this 
committee.” 

“There is not a taint of professionalism in any of our 
sports,” said President Albert Norman Ward, of 
Western Maryland, although it was discovered that 
the coach was expected to devote a certain amount 
of time to recruiting, that funds were organized for 
subsidizing, and that alumni dominated the Board of 
Athletic Control. President Thornwell Jacobs of Ogle- 
thorpe stated that he did not like the use of the words 
“recruiting” and “subsidizing” to describe the “se- 
curing” of athletes at Oglethorpe. That is under- 
standable. Mr. George S. Capelle, Jr., a prominent 
alumnus of the University of Pennsylvania, declared 
that if he wished to assist a boy through college, 
whether he played footbail or tiddledywinks or was 
“Just a plain dub,” that was his business. 


Vouchers Don’t Lie 


Observe that a few collegiate authorities accepted 
the Report and admitted the guilt; thus the presi- 
dents of Carnegie Institute, Pennsylvania State, 
Lafayette, and Drake read the findings with the ex- 
pressed hope that they would tend to result in an ef- 
fort to clear the colleges of all questionable practices. 
But the majority of university presidents and deans 
denied the charges with indignation. That football 
coaches, athletic directors, and others financially 
interested should resent the Report was less than 
amazing; that the heads of the various colleges and 
universities should refuse to admit these statements of 
unprejudiced observers was surely unfortunate. 
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Since the publication of the Report, and indeed 
ever since, various objections have been raised to its 
validity. That such investigators as Mr. McGovern or 
Mr. Bentley—the first a lawyer with twenty-five years’ 
experience at the New York bar, the second now the 
head of a corporation doing a yearly business of a 
million dollars—could have been easily misled or often 
mistaken in their facts is too absurd to need refuta- 
tion. When a man spends three years of his life going 
around asking the same questions of the same kind of 
men about the same subjects he is soon able to discern 
the true from the false. 

It has, however, been suggested that doctored ac- 
counts were presented to the agent of the Foundation 
at various Western universities, thus effectually pre- 
venting him from discovering the real state of affairs 
as regards athletics in those institutions. Now the 
books and accounts of an average state-university 
athletic department, as for instance Michigan, re- 
present a volume almost a foot thick. The colleges were 
given several days’ notice of the arrival of the Founda- 
tion’s representative; to imagine that any worth-while 
documents could be fabricated in this interval is 
ludicrous. Furthermore, in no instance were financial 
records considered where unaccompanied by sub- 
stantiating vouchers. To have invented such records 
would have necessitated the work of experts for years. 

Wrong information may have been offered, may 
here and there have been accepted as fact; there may 
be details in which the Report is in some respects inex- 
act. But in its essentials, in its indictment not of the 
American college athlete but of the men who rule his 
destiny, there is no question of its truth. Quibbling 
attempts to take issue with those essentials are merely 
graver charges against these aforesaid authorities. 


Bootleg Sport Kills Spirit 


After all, the Report was a fact-finding, not a fault- 
finding document. The thing to remember is, not its 
details of what goes on at this or that college but its 
broader and deeper implications. That some football 
player is advanced fifty dollars a year to buy a suit of 
clothes or given his tuition without cost is of relatively 
small importance as compared with the fact, shown not 
only in the body of the Report but in its reception by 
those who authorized it, that there is less intellectual 
honesty in the American college to-day than in the 
average firm of Wall Street’ brokers. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars change hands every hour in Wall 
Street on the nod of a head, the word of an individual. 
In the light of the Carnegie Report can we impute to 
American collegiate life in general and to the college 
president in particular that honesty which is the hall- 
mark of successful traders on the New York Stock 
Exchange? 

The second thing which the Report disclosed that 
may be said to be of lasting value was the fact that the 
bootlegging of sport is gradually killing the spirit of 
sport in the hearts of college students. The football star 
who takes petty graft and then sees the university 
obtaining hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of 
advertisement and an equal sum in cold, hard cash can 
hardly be blamed if he refuses to swallow the “ Ath- 
letics for All” fairy tale. To-day in many football 
elevens there is less real amateur (Continued on Page 112) 





Homes that Turn the Turbines 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


HERE are fifteen million, three hun- 
dred thousand electric flatirons in homes 
of the United States. That statement 
tells in brief one of the biggest stories of prog- 
ress in this century. The shiny little utensil, 
sharply nosing its way into every up-and-coming 
household in the land, is a symbol in which 
we may read the astonishing tale of electri- 
city’s swift development for household use. 
The Machine Age is upon us: its name is in every 
periodical we pick up, on the tongue of every man who 
buttonholes us on Main Street. But the part which the 
small flatiron has played in bringing all this to pass is 
larger than most of us dream. 

Woman, some time ago, decided to kick over the 
traces. She refused any longer to carry cans of kero- 
sene, to fill and clean smelly lamps, to bend her spine 
to a hairpin above the washboard, to scorch and rust- 
stain her garments with the ancient stove-heated iron. 
She wanted electricity in her home, and she wanted 
it in a hurry. Mrs. Smith, whose husband’s income 
was the largest in town, had a complete equipment— 
lights, fans, and kitchen devices. 


Electricity Rings the Bell— 


“Tt costs too much.” 

That was the reply of thousands of husbands less 
affluent than Mr. Smith. Electrical experts heard it 
and pondered. They saw that there was one way and 
one only to extend the use of their current, and that 
was to cheapen it. It must be brought to a cost within 
reach of every household in the land. They concen- 
trated on the problem, and the story of their success 
is summed up in a striking chart issued by the National 
Electric Light Association. In preparing the chart, 
data on the cost of living were obtained from the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Companies 
supplying residence electricity in cities of fifty thou- 
sand population and over, aggregating 60 per cent of 
the total urban population of our country, furnished 
figures for the years 1914 to 1925, and those from 1926 
to 1928 were taken from the statistical bulletins of the 
National Electric Light Association, being data for 
the electric industry as a whole. The result is the re- 
markably contrasted paths of two lines, one plain and 
one dotted, shown on page 58. 

While the cost of living in the United States was 
ascending (with fluctuations) from 70 per cent in 1890 
to more than 170 per cent in 1928 (the average prices 
of 1913 being taken as the 100 per cent basis), during 
the same period the price of residence electricity was 
descending from almost 220 per cent to less than 80 
per cent. That is, in thirty-eight years the cost of 
living rose more than a hundred per cent; and during 
the final fifteen years, at the beginning of which the 


Electric current in the household is no 


longer a luxury but an everyday aid to washing, 
ironing, sewing, cleaning, and other once back- 
breaking chores—all at an average cost of one per 
cent of the budget. Utility companies are reaping 
the rewards of their vision, for the housewife whose 
burden they have lightened is helping giant power 
to maintain a steady load, in good times and bad. 


two met at an even hundred per cent, living rose and 
electricity fell until they closed at about a hundred per 
cent apart. Approximately, electricity in the home is 
now one per cent of the total family budget. 

To-day the use of electricity is not a luxury; it is an 
everyday commodity. Nothing but extreme remote- 
ness halts the current which, since its beginning in the 
cities, has spread to the small towns and has at length 
trickled out to more and more distant farms. 

A picture of electricity’s achievement for the house- 
wife may be traced in a table which sketches, to the 
eye of imagination, her week’s work, from Monday’s 
washing to Saturday’s baking. Not one of the major 
processes of housework but has been revolutionized by 
it. Run your mental eye over that table, and realize 
how far woman has traveled in our history, from the 
days when she bent an aching back to wash her Pilgrim 
father’s shirt; strained her eyes to stitch his broad 
collar by candlelight; carried wood, even chopped 
down trees in his absence; burned his maize over a 
fire that wouldn’t draw; and beat with her own hands 
the rug that his boots had muddied. To-day a washing 
machine permits her back to be erect; a properly ad- 
justed lamp shines upon her sewing; the turning on of 
a switch gives her heat or hot water; an electric cook- 
ing stove makes the cornbread with ease; a vacuum 
cleaner keeps her rugs tidy. Could a housewife of the 
1700’s step into her several-times-great-granddaugh- 
ter’s home to-day, she would pale and flee as at the 
sight of magic. 


—And is Given Several Chores 


The table covers the chief electric appliances which 
were in common use during 1928, together with the 
current used and the approximate cost of each. The 
flat-iron is the star in this interesting cast of characters, 
both in the amount of energy taken and as a revenue 
producer. The electric lighting of the home has been, 
however, the start from which all other electric con- 
veniences have developed. In the United States there 
are 19,950,000 homes thus lighted. 

Follow the housewife through her week as you 
take in the varicus items of that table. The night- 
mare of Blue Monday, in which she formerly skinned 
her knuckles upon a board while her spine ached like 
a tooth, has passed into a simple, reasonably easy job. 
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Monday in America finds four or five million washing 
machines being plugged in. 

Prof. Helen E. Judy, of the household arts de- 
partment of Columbia University, sums up the great- 
est aids to the housewife as being the water heater, the 
electric washing machine, and the flatiron. The wash- 
ing machine has been improved since its beginning, a 
good many years ago, until now it stands in the front 
rank of home aids. 


The Modern Maid-of-all-Work 


Inventive ingenuity has met one difficulty after 
another. For instance, an excellent wringer was found 
to involve an alarming danger in that the hand now 
and then followed the garment while placing it to be 
wrung, and was caught with no possibility of release. 
At once it was seen that a safety device must be 
provided. It is now so made that, with a touch, the 
worker can stop the machine and be released. 

Tuesday arrives, and with it the ubiquitous flat- 
iron, with a total estimated use of current, for one 
year, of some 1,044,000,000 kilowatt-hours. For this 
was paid $68,382,000. Add to this the cost for current 
of ironing machines, $24,563,000; and you have the 
amount of $92,945,000 as the cost of our national 
Tuesday orgy. In our ancestors’ day, the chief cost 
was in wives. But although the present totals look 


Thanksgiving, Christmas, and New Year’s in the 
“good old days” conjure up visions of Gargantuan 
banquets centering around one or more roast 
turkeys; but the fact that all the women of the 
family spent days in badly equipped, poorly lighted 
kitchens to prepare such feasts is lost sight of. 
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large to the pocketbook, they dwindle to actual cheap- 
ness when divided among the three hundred thousand 
homes where the ironing machine is used, and the 
fourteen to fifteen million people using the iron. 

The week moves forward, and each day finds the 
modern maid-of-all-work, electricity, at her task. 
Cleaning, which once meant broom and cloth and 
germs aflight, is now accomplished in sanitary manner 
with that familiar household pal, the “vac.” Next to 
the flatiron does this rank in popularity; between five 
and six million homes listen to its gentle sigh. 

Sewing, which was revolutionized only so short a 
time ago as the middle of the past century by Howe’s 
machine—a great relief from hand sewing—finds itself 
once more revolutionized by the use of power. 

The baking on Saturday, as well as other cooking 
the week through, is to a great extent accomplished by 
electricity. We find that our toast alone, electrically 
made, consumed 113,500,000 kilowatt-hours in a year, 
at an average cost of 6.55 cents for the current, making 
a total cost of $7,434,000. We wonder anxiously if we 
hadn’t better go in for untoasted bread with the morn- 
ing coffee. 

However, the thought that between two and three 
million toast eaters are regularly chipping in to pay 
that more than seven million dollars’ bill, and that a 
million or so more are occasionally helping out, lessens 
our alarm. The percolator, likewise, bubbles to the 
tune of a large sum, $5,731,000; but millions of homes 
cheerfully combine to pay the bill for that morning 
hiccup. 

The electric range is, as yet, far down the list. Only 
725,000 dwellings possess it, and less than seven 
thousand use it with regularity. It is curious to observe 
that the electric refrigerator, so young as to be almost 
a news item, exceeds the range in conquest, by thirty 
thousand homes. Expense of installation is a factor 
retarding these two aids at present; the cost of the 
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Thurman Rotan. Courtesy Cox Nostrand & Gunnison 


Power and light from electricity is the supreme ac- 
complishment of the modern age. First-rate talent has 
therefore been devoted to expressing in artistic form 
electricity’s tools and servants. A composite photo of a 
lighting fixture for the Beaux-Arts Apartments, N. Y. C. 
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current after installation is less formidable when one 
compares it with the bills for coal, wood, gas, and ice. 
Every woman longs for the little pans of ice biscuits, 
but she hesitates to dismiss Tony the Iceman while 
it still costs in the neighborhood of two hundred 
dollars to install her private ice factory. The range, 
too, looks expensive to her; she decides to get along 
with the coal or gas stove which she already has. Time 
will probably lower the initial cost of refrigeration, 
possibly of the range, and bring them into far wider 
use. 


“Just Press the Button” 


One of the most recent innovations is a method for 
heating the house by wire. From an hour or so before 
midnight up to the time when the next day’s activities 
start, the power companies have little demand for 
their product; therefore they have found it feasible to 
sell their electricity at a low rate for this new domestic 
use. The electric furnaces now being installed in dwell- 
ings are equipped with automatic electric switches 
which take power during idle hours. Just as the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies can offer reduced rates 
for the night hours, so the power company can furnish 
bargain electricity which this novel equipment will 
store as heat in water. And there it is, ready to greet 
the commuter when his alarm routs him’ from bed. 

In addition to the major appliances, many minor 
ones are constantly whirring in homes from coast to 
coast. Morning oranges are squeezed, eggs and cream 
are beaten, all sorts of petty tasks are accomplished 
by the current. And all the while that the housewife 
is directing it to her assistance, she is, perhaps, made 
comfortable by an electric heater or an electric fan, 
according to the season, while the radio is teaching her 
to fry doughnuts or amusing her while she works. 

The problem of reaching the farm home has been 
one of the most difficult and at the same time one of 
the most important which the current has met. Where 
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the line cannot reach, the individual plant is more 
and more in demand. 

Miss Eloise Davison, home-economics adviser to 
the National Electric Light Association and an out- 
standing expert in rural extension work, says that the 
percentage of electrification of farms is especially high 
in the West Coast states where the pumping load for 
irrigation makes the large amount of power used a 
direct contribution to production, and consequently 
to the farm income. Here we see the interplay between 
man’s and wife’s jobs. Farm irrigation and the flatiron 
move forward hand in hand. In most of these states 
farm tenancy is low and the average farm income is 
high. 

Another group of states that has shown rapid pro- 
gress is the Northeastern. Here, also, the percent- 
age of farm tenancy is low. Among the sixteen states 
having each more than ten thousand farms with 
“highline” electric service, California leads with its 
proud number of 62,720 farms thus equipped; New 
York follows, with 47,800 farms; Washington, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin each boast of from 
34,000 to 21,000 approximately, in the order of 


naming. 


Profits All Around 


On the last day of 1928, the record stands, nearly 66 
per cent of all homes in the United States were making 
use of electric service. This number included farm 
homes; exclusive of them, nearly 85 per cent of all 
homes were wired. The proportion of wired homes was 
found to vary widely according to the state in which 
the figures were taken. It is interesting to observe that 
the Pacific Coast came nearest to complete residential 
electrification: in California, as in New York, over 90 
per cent of all homes were wired. Mississippi brought 
up the rear of the procession with a bare 15 per cent. 

Miss Davison observes, “The big problem of rural 
electrification to-day is, how can the central station 
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furnish electric service to the farmer at a rate which he 
can afford to pay; or, from the other viewpoint, how 
can the farmer profitably use enough power so that the 
central station can afford to supply him? For the 
service to be satisfactory, there must be a profit in it 
for both parties.” 

And in that truth concerning mutual profit lies the 
core of the matter. By dint of rendering the use of 
electricity profitable to both producer and consumer 
has this electrically run modern world been brought 
into being. From the squeezing of a lemon to the driv- 
ing of an engine, this stupendous energy is moving us 
forward, rushing us into a progress so vast that as yet 
we can only guess at its future. 


A Breathtaking Growth 


Experts tell us that there is small fluctuation in 
household use of the current. But it is true that the 
industrial use of electricity, and, to a somewhat less 
extent, its commercial use, will fluctuate with the 
state of business health of the country. Thus, 1922 saw 
industrial sales about 6 per cent below the average; 
the American man was having a bad year and he cur- 
tailed his manufactures. But his wife continued to do 
the washing; every Monday, good business or bad, she 
plugged in. 

One great factor in lowering rates has been the 
tremendously increased efficiency in the use of fuel. 
The lump of coal has been made to go so far that it 
suggests the widow’s cruse. I recall an old gentleman 
who, when I was a child, used to terrify me by talking 
of the time to come when coal would disappear; it was 
diminishing rapidly in Pennsylvania mines, and he 
predicted it was only a question of time when we 
should all freeze to death. I shivered in horror of the 
doom awaiting me. But I have lived to maturity, have 
always been properly warmed, and have seen power 
surge in to carry on much of the work formerly ac- 
complished by coal. By means of improved facilities, 
larger units, interconnection, and greater efficiencies 
has the tremendous conservation of coal been ac- 
complished. Since the year 1919 there has been a 
saving of 180,000,000 tons. 

Electric technology, with its fabulous advance, its 
wizardry of peering into the unknown, has been the 
largest single factor in evolving the present breath- 
taking growth. It has brought about ever larger units 
of production and distribution. It has improved 
service everywhere. It has interconnected systems. 
And it has reduced unit costs of output. 
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A survey made recently by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company found that electric power had 
become available, within a period of five years, to four 
thousand towns and villages which had formerly done 
without. They were having the same quality of 24- 
hour service as the large cities. 

Well and good. The household demand had, to a 
large extent, brought this to pass. Now, what next? 
The survey went on to discover that-these small towns 
had waked up to find available to them not only elec- 
tric lighting for their dwellings, but also unlimited 
electric power supplies to meet the expanding demands 
incidental to the growth of the community. Factories 
could be established in any one of these four thousand 
little towns, with the outlook secure for dependable 
electric service. 

So nearly universal is the use of electricity that the 
housewife of to-morrow, still going to school to the 
teacher of to-day, is being taught its fundamental 
principles as the schoolgirl of yesterday was being 
taught her three R’s. Courses in home economics in- 
clude discussion of such matters as the direct and 
alternating current, the volt, the ampere, the watt, and 
the calculation of the monthly bill in terms of kilowatt- 
hours. 

If some housewife to-day doesn’t know why the 
fuse of the washing machine blows out, her daughter 
will know. She will know the operation cost of each 
household appliance and will be able to judge whether 
it should be installed in her home. 


The Millennium is Not Yet 


In the swift onrush of the past few years, the 
undreamed-of advance, we tend to believe that the 
millennium of science has arrived, that we have passed 
through the ultimate gate of progress. But each 
generation before us has patted itself on the back in 
the same manner. 

To be sure, recent advances in many fields have 
been so much more swift than any before, they have 
piled so dizzyingly one upon another, that we stand 
dumb before them; but what of those to come? John 
J. Carty, vice-president of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company, reminds us: 

“Future generations of Americans may look upon 
us, with our present limited knowledge of the forces 
of nature, as we now regard the American Indian, 
who, cold and shivering in his scanty clothing, was 
ignorant of the coal at his feet, with its stores of 
heat and power.” 
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seriously. A large part of the weighty business 

of the government is carried on within three 
hundred feet of the British Foreign Office, that grim 
and formidable pile of granite masonry on Downing 
Street which reeks of oppressive officialdom. 

One feels this atmosphere directly upon entering 
the courtyard, from which broad marble stairs ascend 
in a gloomy half-light to the office of the foreign 
minister. One continues to breathe the precious air 
in the cold and severe reception hall, with its dark 
fireplace, its tables and chairs of polished oak and 
brown leather—centuries old—its forbidding portraits 
that glower from the walls. 

I was early for my appointment, and I tried to find 
something to read as I waited to see Arthur Henderson. 
On the table lay Burke’s Peerage. As I glanced through 
its pages a bespatted clerk with a little twisted mus- 
tache, whose full lineage, I felt certain, was contained 
in the book open before me, entered the room and told 
me that the former iron molder would receive me. 

The age of romance is not dead. Dick Whittington, 
son of an outlaw, became lord mayor of London; but 
what is that compared with one poor Scotsman who 
has become prime minister, and another—he whom 
I was to see—secretary of state for foreign affairs? 

Compared with that of the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Henderson’s appearance is commonplace. In any meet- 
ing of diplomats—British or others—Mr. MacDonald 
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Rett Henderson, cham- 
pion of labor, talks about the revolution 
his party hopes to bring about—a peaceful, 
lawful revolution, but one as thorough- 
going in its results as any marked by the 
use of bayonets and bombs. The aims of 
his fellow workers are comprehensive in 
character and international in compass. 


appears to be an aristocrat by birth. Mr. Henderson, 
on the other hand, forcibly strikes one as the typical 
representative of labor. Not the vociferous type so 
common in this country and on Hyde Park Corner; 
there is nothing of the radical in his make-up. He gives 
the impression of a workman dressed in his Sunday 
best. His clothes are conservative—indeed, they look 
like ‘‘store”’ clothes. One would pick him out of a 
crowd as a middle-aged mechanic dressed for a party. 
In these days, when even in England soft shirts and 
collars do not stand for negligence in attire, Mr. 
Henderson with his stiff, glossy linen looks strangely ill 
at ease. 

His forehead is high and broad, his hair and mus- 
tache are gray, under his cold blue eyes are heavy 
pouches, over them are gray eyebrows, one of which 
turns upward in a Mephistophelean manner. His 
movements are slow, and as he sits in a chair there is 
a certain stiffness about his pose that is mindful of 
those days when photographers clamped their victims’ 
heads with iron braces. 

Neither in appearance nor in speech is there a trace 
of what one would expect to find in the militant labor 
leader. He talks slowly, and to an American his dialect 
is that of the north of England rather than of Scotland. 
But this can be accounted for by the fact that although 
he was born in Glasgow, what schooling he had was 
obtained in Newcastle-on-Tyne, where he was taken 
as a child. 
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It was there that he went to work when he was still 
a boy and served his apprenticeship as a molder in 
the locomotive works of Robert Stephenson & Com- 
pany. 

Seated in the tremendous room which is his office, he 
spoke of those hardships that were his when he was 
little more than a child. He recounted the long hours of 
toil that were the lot of the laboring man before labor 
was properly organized; of the feeble attempts, scat- 
tered and ineffectual, that were made to improve the 
conditions of the working man. 


Labor’s Change of Attitude 


“Boyhood impressions,” he said, ‘‘are lasting, and 
the sorry plight that the worker was in during that 
time left an indelible impression upon me. The low 
wages, the harsh treatment, and the absence of any 
human feeling in those in charge had a profound effect 
upon my life. I saw the weakness of the individuals 
who tried to help, while the unions, such as they were, 
were the victims of disunity and divided counsels. 

“T am speaking of England in the late ’70’s and 
’80’s. Everywhere the workers were in revolt against 
the intolerable conditions under which they had to 
labor.” 

But there were other things which impressed this 
youth who was toiling in the daytime and attending 
school at night. He saw the workman troubled and 
oppressed—and he likewise saw him trying to escape 
from his troubles by drinking. Walking home through 
the narrow streets of the town, many were the times 
that he was confronted with sooty, reeling figures 
looming out of the darkness like specters. Many were 
the neighbors whom he saw sink lower and lower in the 
desperate effort to forget. With the desire to help the 
workers was also born an antipathy to liquor. 

The boy joined the Wesleyan Church, seeking 
through its teachings a means of bettering the con- 
dition of man—the condition not only of his soul but 
of his body. Slowly but surely the idea took hold of 
him that democracy is more than a form of govern- 
ment. “I began to believe with Mazzini,” he said, 
“that it is an attempt at the practical realization of the 
prayer, ‘Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in Heaven.’” 

It was these hardships of childhood, together with 
the Church, that turned Henderson’s life into the 
channels into which it ran. The sight of the evils of 
drink made him an abstainer. In the church he became 
a lay preacher, while in the foundry his voice began 
to be heard. That his preaching helped him in his work 
for labor is undoubted, for it gave him an ease in 
public speaking, and by the time he was twenty he 
was a figure to be counted in the Friendly Society of 
Ironmongers. 

But there was another influence that was to play a 
part in his life. While he was standing over seething 
caldrons of molten metal, his half-naked body dripping 
sweat in the intense heat, a group of young men about 
his own age were holding meetings in London—young 
men inspired by ideals like Henderson’s but obtained 
from a different source. Karl Marx: was preaching a 
new gospel to them. 

These youths held the idea that the old order was 
wrong—that socialism was not anarchism; that, in 


fact, it was its antithesis. While Shaw and Webb and 
their companions worked among the white-collared 
class, Henderson and his associates did the same 
among their fellow workers. The result was that Fa- 
bianism took socialism and made a political party out 
of it. 

“At last,” he explained, “people began to compre- 
hend that the natural direction in which labor would 
travel is along a path of smooth, orderly progress. 


.When a deadlock is reached, as happens very often 


in industrial disputes, the first weapons to which it 
would naturally resort are conciliation and arbi- 
tration. People began to realize that it is not a blind 
giant and that, unlike Samson, it will be careful not 
to pull down the pillars of the temple and so be 
crushed beneath the ruins of the existing social 
structure along with its enemies.” 

It was largely Henderson’s actions that brought 
about this change in the attitude of many toward the 
Labor party. Instead of hearing the threatening 
utterances of wild-eyed orators, they were surprised 
to listen to a mild-mannered man, with many of the 
attributes of a preacher, advocate things that were not 
so radical after all. 

“Uncle Arthur,” as he was called by his fellow 
workers, began to get the ear of the outside world, 
and slowly his name became known throughout the 
United Kingdom. However, it was not until 1903 that, 
following the reaction resulting from the Boer War, he 
ran as a socialist and was elected to Parliament. Three 
years later he was on the Labor ticket and was again 
successful and became chairman of the party in the 
House of Commons. 

His election to public office, however, did not mean 
a break in his affiliations with the trade unions. In fact, 
for a generation he has controlled the party machine 
as the most powerful Labor man in the country, and 
as such he has held office on countless governmental 
commissions. When in 1915 he was named president 
of the Board of Education and as a result became a 
ministerial member, he was the first of his party so 
honored. Doubtless the war had an effect in elevating 
this iron molder’s helper—whose schooling stopped at 
twelve—to a post that heretofore had been filled 
either by learned men or those with a literary edu- 
cation. 


War Leader of His Party 


In speaking of this he said, “‘I realized that I was a 
new type of man for this position, but I made it clearly 
understood that my functions in the office would pri- 
marily consist of aiding the government in its relations 
with Labor during the war.” 

He was a member of Mr. Asquith’s short-lived 
ministry, and when Lloyd George became prime 
minister and formed his war cabinet of four, Mr. 
Henderson was the Labor member. 

Although his three sons enlisted and one of them was 
killed, he was the victim of many attacks from the 
press, claiming that he was “anti-war.”” However, 
despite what the papers said, the people knew that 
from the moment England entered the war he stood 
for fight until victory. It was this attitude, as con- 
trasted with that of peace at any price which Ramsay 
MacDonald maintained, that made Henderson the 
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leader of the Labor party during the four years of the 
conflict. 

Like most English statesmen, he does not particu- 
larly relish interviews. He is not evasive, but there is a 
certain shyness about him that makes him balk at 
talking of his own accomplishments. 

He would say nothing about that trip which he made 
to Russia after the revolution there which, because 
of his espousal of Kerensky, resulted in his resignation 
from the Lloyd George cabinet. But this did not stop 
his activities for the war or for Labor, and as secretary 
of the Labor party he published a pamphlet on “War 
Aims” which contained many proposals similar to 
those later announced by President Wilson. 


Working for Democracy 


In speaking of this he said, ‘Our party realized that, 
whatever the causes of the war may have been, the 
peoples of Europe had a hand in it, and it was to their 
interest to bring about as soon as possible a secure and 
lasting peace of the whole world. 

“We were working for complete democratization of 
all countries, frank abandonment of every form of 
imperialism, suppression of secret diplomacy, and the 
placing of foreign policy as well as home policy under 
the control of elected legislatures. As long ago as 1917, 
the Labor party came out for the common limitation 
of armament and the abolition of profit-making arma- 
ment firms, and as early as that we asked for the 
establishment of a league of nations and a world 
court. 

“Of course Labor has not achieved all for which it 
has striven,” he continued. “This is not a perfect 
world, and we cannot hope to change everyone in a 
few years. But the situation is different to-day from 
what it was at that time. Democracy is awake and 
aware of its power. It sees things in a better perspective 
and realizes that at home and abroad, the triumph of 
democratic principles in politics and industry and 
social life is a matter simply of wise and capable leader- 
ship and resolute and united efforts on the part of all 
sections of the organized movement. 

“We have a party founded upon the organized 
working-class movement and open to every worker 
who labors with hand or brain. Its members are en- 
rolled both as workers and as citizens, whether they 
be men or women and whether they belong to any 
trade union or socialist society or are unattached 
democrats.” 


“Divine Right of the People” 


“We open our ranks to all because we know that 
real political democracy cannot be built upon the 
basis of class interest. So that the Labor party may 
more faithfully reflect the opinion of all constituents, 
we have created something more than the trades’ 
council or local labor party. We have increased local 
organizations and opened them to individual men and 
women who accept the party constitution and agree 
with its aims.” 

He believes that ultimately will come the national- 
ization of mines, railroads, and electric power pro- 
duction. Likewise he wants to take the entire manu- 
facture and retailing of alcoholic drink out of the hands 


of those who find profit in promoting the greatest 
consumption. But this man who is personally an 
ardent dry believes in local option. 

“The revolution that we wish to bring about,” he 
continued, “will not be effected with bayonets or 
bombs. Slowly but surely, peacefully and lawfully it 
will be as thorough-going in its results as any violent 
convulsion using armed force can possibly be. 

‘The war had one beneficial result at least,” he 
continued, “it gave a great impetus to the already 
strong popular tendencies in national and interna- 
tional affairs. In every country without exception the 
people’s conception of the tremendous power that is 
vested in them, constitutionally and divinely, deep- 
ened. Though there is no divine right of kings and 
princes, there is the divine right of the people, and 
they are beginning to realize more and more that the 
‘new kingdom on earth’ can only be established by the 
full comprehension of these divine rights—the rights 
of liberty and equality. They are the springs of demo- 
cratic faith, the spiritual basis of real democracy.” 

Britain’s foreign minister continued. ‘‘ World democ- 
racy means the universal reign of freedom and justice, 
equality and fraternity. It implies a recognition of the 
interdependence of all peoples and involves interna- 
tional codperation and good will. It means the welfare 
of humanity as against selfish national interests and 
ambitions, it means the common weal of each country 
as against class or individual interests.” 


Class Interests Must be Scrapped 


“The future of the world is in the hands of organized 
democracy, and matters of utmost concern are not 
only the intentions and practical aims but also the 
faith, the ideals, and the personal qualities of both 
leaders and their followers. As for the leaders, I believe 
that it is the duty and primary function of statesmen 
the world over so to conduct affairs as to insure to the 
followers increased happiness and well-being. One of 
the surest ways to accomplish this is to uproot war 
from society and lift the burdens of armament which 
lie so heavily upon mankind. 

“There is now new hope, new strength in the hearts 
of the people of the entire world. They look to their 
governments to grapple with the difficulties, to carry 
them onward and upward to the realms of peace, 
friendship, and codperation.” 

My allotted time was gone, but the sincerity of the 
man and the frankness with which he had spoken had 
so engrossed me that I had not worked so speedily as 
usual at my drawing. The portrait was not quite 
finished when the clerk entered to whisper something 
in the ear of the foreign minister. At once I rose to take 
my leave, but the blue eyes smiled and the friendly 
hand motioned me to finish my work as the sitter 
reverted to the thought his secretary had interrupted. 

“Yes,” he said, ““we must not be discouraged when 
conditions look a bit difficult. Ten years ago we did not 
dream we should get this far along the pathway of 
peace and a fair and equal chance for all. Think of the 
possibilities for the next ten years... .” 

The last stroke was made, and I stepped forward to 
submit the result. We spoke of the drawing for a mo- 
ment; then the blue eyes smiled again as he shook my 
hand warmly in parting. 














last result of human wisdom acting upon hu- 

man experience for the benefit of the public.” 
That was enough, perhaps, for the eighteenth century. 
But a lexicographer to-day, no matter how great, 
must expect to have his definitions subjected to careful 
scrutiny and relentless analysis before they are ac- 
cepted. The fact that Dr. Johnson said it no longer is 
enough. The authoritarian is out of fashion. 

So in the twentieth century the President of the 
United States feels impelled to call into council a 
group of the wisest men and women he can find, with 
instructions to discover, if they can, why so many 
Americans regard the law as a thing of no account. 

It is this discrepancy between what the law ought 
to be, what it frequently is supposed to be, and what it 
actually is that furnishes the field of labor for one of 
the new departures in American higher education, the 
Institute of Law in the Johns Hopkins University at 
Baltimore. The impression is fairly widespread that 
this new institution is merely a fancier and frillier law 
school designed to furnish to the student of law a 
degree which shall be to the ordinary Bachelor of 
Laws what a Ph.D. is to an ordinary Bachelor of Arts. 
This is erroneous. Its business is not teaching but 
learning. It aspires, not to drill into students what is 
written in the books but to find out things about the 
law which at present nobody knows. 

The layman is likely to jump at once to the con- 
clusion that this involves delving into the most ab- 
struse, difficult, and obscure problems. And the lay- 
man’s natural reaction is to say to himself that this is 
doubtless very interesting to those who like that sort 
of thing, but it has no conceivable connection with the 
price of nails, so why should he bother his head about 
it? 

What may astonish him is to learn that the Institute 
feels pretty much the same way about it. Its respect 
for research is undisguised and unstinted; but it is not 


"Liss LAW,” said Dr. Samuel Johnson, “is the 
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The proposed buildings at 
Johns Hopkins where the 
law will soon be scrutinized. 


prepared to support research done for no other pur- 
pose than to win a doctorate in philosophy for the 
worker. The Institute of Law has before it, indeed, one 
main problem from which all the others stem, and this 
main problem is not in the least abstruse, difficult, or 
obscure. The question before it is not whence we 
derive our law, nor what authorities have laid down 
the law, nor even, primarily, what reasoning supports 
the law, but simply this: How does the law work? 

But while this question is simplicity itself, it must be 
admitted that the answer to it is as abstruse, difficult, 
and obscure as the most recondite researches which 
the layman imagines scholars carrying on in dim, 
dusty libraries. 

A moment’s thought should make this plain to any- 
one. Pick out pretty much any law of which you have 
knowledge and ask yourself how much knowledge you 
have of how it operates. Is it really doing the work for 
which it was designed, or is it doing something else 
which the framers of the law never had in mind at all 
and to which they might object violently? Or is it 
doing anything? 


A Subject Nobody Knows 


To pick an example which is at the same time well 
known and relatively innocuous, consider the legisla- 
tion which most American communities have written 
on their statute books relative to the observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest. Does that law work as it was 
intended to work? Obviously not. Yet never a Mon- 
day passes on which the newspapers do not report the 
arrest of someone, somewhere, for violating the blue 
laws. Clearly, then, they are invoked in some cases; 
they do have some effect. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that laws which work partially and spasmodically 
may have a blighting, rather than a beneficial, effect. 
Is our present method of enforcing blue laws doing 
more harm than good? You may have your opinion 
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on the subject, but do you know? Of course not. No- 
body knows, for the simple reason that the facts have 
never been gathered and recorded, and until the facts 
are in hand nobody can know exactly. 

I have chosen the blue laws as an example because 
the matter of their enforcement or nonenforcement is 
hardly a matter of life or death to anyone. But what 
is true of the blue laws is true of practically every 
other statute on the books. No one can say that a 
given law is effective or ineffective with the same cer- 
tainty with which a physician, for example, can say 
that quinine is fatal to malarial plasmodia, or with 
which a chemist can say that water is composed of 
two molecules of hydrogen to one of oxygen. We 
have not gone about the study of law in that fashion. 

It is precisely this sort of study of the law that the 
Institute has undertaken. It will examine laws, not by 
the process of reasoning before the fact on what they 
may be expected to do but by the process of observing 
after the fact what they actually do. It will collate, 
compare, and analyze all existing data on the opera- 
tions of the law, and whenever anything unexpected 
crops up it will endeavor to trace the cause of the un- 
expected development. 


Legislation Gone Wrong 


Immediately comes to mind the reasonable question, 
Why go to all this trouble? If the old philosophic sys- 
tem of approach to the law has worked passably for 
thousands of years, why try at this late day to sub- 
stitute for it a new scientific system of approach? 

The best answer is found, perhaps, in the words of 
President Hoover when he was announcing the 
formation of his Commission 
on Law Observance and En- 
forcement. “We are facing,” 
he said, “a subsidence of our 
foundations.” It is not merely 
that an individual statute here 
and there: has produced an 
unexpected backfire which has 
made it more dangerous at the 
breech than at the muzzle. It 
is not merely that such an im- 
portant legislative experiment 
as the Eighteenth Amendment 
with its supporting legislation 
seems somehow to have gone 
wrong and to be producing 
wholly unforeseen results. It 
is that the whole structure, 
under the strains to which it has been subjected within 
the past generation, is beginning to creak and groan 
in terrifying fashion. 

The law, as we know it, is much less a structure than 
a growth. Legislatures have always been fallible, but 
their mistakes have been corrected by themselves 
much less commonly than is supposed by laymen. The 
usual process has been for some judge, facing condi- 
tions that have arisen since the legislature acted, to 
interpret the law to fit the new conditions, rather than 
for the legislature to make new law. Thus decision after 
decision has shaped and fashioned the existing law, 
frequently into forms of which the enacting legislature 
never dreamed. 


J ohns Hopkins is estab- 
lishing a new kind of law institute, 
directed by men whose business it 
will be not to teach but to learn. Its 
work may prove as important in legal 
history as the research of the Balti- 
more university’s doctors has already 
become in medical history. Whether 
one champions, tolerates, or despises 
our legal system, one cannot ignore 
the possibilities of this inquiry into 
how the nation’s laws actually work. 


Obviously, the success of this system presupposed 
genuine learning on the part of the judge—not merely 
knowledge of the law, but also knowledge of the con- 
ditions to which the law must be applied. A hundred 
years ago most judges possessed this learning. A 
magistrate sitting in an English or American court in 
1830 was, as a rule, fairly well acquainted with all the 
processes whereby men secured a livelihood within 
his jurisdiction, for those processes had not greatly 
increased in complexity for a thousand years. The 
horse was still man’s swiftest means of transportation 
and communication, just as he had been in the time of 
Homer. Commerce was slow and simple. Corporations 
were rare and'small, most of them being personally 
conducted enterprises, which one man could not only 
understand but direct in all their undertakings. 

In such a civilization one could hardly bring into 
court a case whose background was not already famil- 
iar to the man on the bench. Present the facts clearly, 
and the implications of the facts would immediately 
present themselves to his mind, because basic condi- 
tions changed slightly and slowly, and a judge who was 
at all well informed could easily keep abreast of all 
important changes. 

But the rise of modern science, precipitating the in- 
dustrial revolution, has not so much changed that 
civilization has abolished it completely and set up a 
new and radically different one in its stead. A judge 
whose jurisdiction includes a modern industrial city 
would not be merely learned, he would be an intellec- 
tual miracle, if he had personal knowledge of all the 
operations whereby men gain a livelihood within his 
jurisdiction. For the labor that is performed in any 
modern industrial city to-day is intimately bound up 
with the labor performed in 
other cities scattered through- 
out the habitable globe; and 
fully to understand it, a man 
must understand a large part 
of all the labor performed by 
the human race, which is clearly 
beyond the capacity of any 
brain. 

Hence it is almost impossi- 
ble to bring into court to-day 
any case, involving basic prin- 
ciples, all of whose implications 
are immediately apparent to 
the most learned judge. On 
the contrary, if the case is of 
real importance the magistrate 
must frequently spend days, 
or weeks, in intensive study before he can be sure that 
he understands even the more direct effects of his 
decision. And even then he is lucky if the succeeding 
ten years do not evolve conditions in the light of 
which his decision will appear so absurd as to be 
unworthy of an intelligent man. 

The learning of the modern judge, therefore, must 
include a great deal more than knowledge of the laws 
and knowledge of human nature. He must also— 
if his decisions are to stand the test of time as 
assisting, rather than hindering, the progress of so- 
cial justice—have some understanding of economic 
trends and scientific processes. For nothing is 
more certain than that the law cannot permanently 
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block the trend of economic and scientific develop- 
ment. 

A great body of statute law is instantly affected by 
the injection of every innovation which has an appre- 
ciable effect on our manner of living. All these things 
require the attention of jurists and legislators, because 
their own work cannot be done intelligently except in 
full knowledge of the changes which science is effecting 
in the conditions under which the law operates. 

But at present there is no adequate body of knowl- 
edge on the subject because the scientists, who have 
been piling up the new learning, have given attention 
to almost everything except the 
law. To supply this lack is the rea- 
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imprisonment. But just how much ‘is he affected by 
this dislike? 

I have chosen the Baumes law as an illustration 
because it is a statute in which there is widespread 
public interest at present, not because the Institute 
has selected it as one of its first fields of investiga- 
tion. But it serves to show that in the matter of 
devising a technique the Institute will have made a 
considerable contribution toward the increase of 
our knowledge of the law. Once teach men a reliable 
method of investigating such problems, and they 
may be trusted to carry on for themselves. 

And this sort of training is ex- 
pected to form a considerable part 





son for being of the Institute of 
Law, and it adopts the scientific 
method of approach because no 
other method can be trusted to cor- 
relate the law and modern science. 

The characteristic of the scien- 
tific method is that it relies on 
measurement rather than on logic. 
For this reason the Institute of Law 
must be distinguished from a num- 
ber of reform movements that have 
been started within recent years, 
usually by bar associations. The 
function of the Institute is not 
primarily to improve the law, al- 








of the Institute’s contribution. It 
grants no degrees. It equips no stu- 
dents for the practice of law. But it 
will train men to do research work 
elsewhere than within its walls, and 
it believes that the country can 
make good use of a number of 
such research students. 

If the Institute might supply to 
some jurist the information on 
which he should base a brilliant 
interpretation of the law; or to 
some lawmaker exact and reliable 
data on which he should base stat- 
utes which should represent “ wis- 








though its proponents hope, of 
course, that eventually improve- 
ment may result from its work. 
The business of this organization is 
limited to making measurements as 
precise as is humanly possible of the 
actual operations of the law, leaving it to the rest of 
the world to determine, after the measurements have 
been made, whether the net result of these operations 
is good or evil. 

But the method by which the work is to be done 
certainly is not immediately obvious. The task of 
developing the method or, as the scientists say, of 
devising a technique, is the first great task which is 
now testing the ability of the Institute’s faculty. 
For example, consider a relatively new innovation in 
criminal law, the imposition of life sentences on 
habitual offenders. How would you test the effective- 
ness of such a statute as the New York Baumes law? 
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Research in Uncharted Fields 


A moment’s thought is enough to show that this 
involves a number of tremendously complicated fac- 
tors. First, one must consider whether or not the in- 
cidence of major crime increased, decreased, or re- 
mained static after the adoption of this law. Then 
one must consider all other factors which may have 
contributed to the change, if there is a change. Again, 
there is the problem of criminal psychology, with 
which the ablest psychologists and psychiatrists have 
not made much headway. Finally, to what extent 
does the existence of this law influence juries to acquit 
people guilty of the offenses with which they are 
charged? The average man dislikes to declare a man 
to be guilty of a relatively minor offense when he 
knows that the verdict will mean a sentence to life 


Dr. Walter Wheeler Cook, 
senior member of the fac- 
ulty, will be chief dissector. no 


dom acting upon experience for the 
benefit of the public,” it would have 
fulfilled its destiny, even though 
epoch-making announcement 
ever issued from within its walls. 

There is nothing suggestive of 
pomp and circumstance in the beginning of the Insti- 
tute of Law. It has not even a building as yet, al- 
though plans are now being made for the erection of 
one on the Johns Hopkins campus. And the faculty, 
excluding Dr. Joseph S. Ames, president of the Uni- 
versity and ex-officio president of the Institute, con- 
sists of four men—Walter Wheeler Cook, . erstwhile 
professor of law at Yale; Leon Carroll Marshall, not a 
lawyer at all but an economist, until 1928 chair- 
man of the department of political economy at the 
University of Chicago; Herman Oliphant, who taught 
law at Columbia; and Hessel Edward Yntema, also of 
Columbia, where he was professor of Roman law and 
comparative jurisprudence. 

No building and four men—not an impressive start 
on the gigantic task of shifting the whole basis of ap- 
proach to the study of law. But there is a distinguished 
precedent for such a start at Johns Hopkins, for in 
1892 the Johns Hopkins Medical School was started 
with no more equipment, and but four men. But Osler, 
Halsted, Welch, and Kelly have become names to con- 
jure with among the doctors of medicine. They shifted 
the whole basis of approach to the study of the science 
of medicine. 

It would be silly, as well as in deplorable taste, to 
attempt to compare the four who are just beginning 
their work with the medical quartet. But they have 
at any rate two of the qualities which characterized 
the great doctors—courage to plumb the unknown 
and the faith to believe that the mind of man can 
penetrate mysteries hitherto regarded as inscrutable. 
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amazing paradox on earth. In the brief space 

of twenty years, Venezuela has risen from a 
slough of debt and chronic revolution to a high plane 
of order and material prosperity. Yet Venezuela is 
ruled by an iron despotism—a form of government 
usually associated in the popular mind with remote 
and backward peoples. 

Venezuela is, throughout, a land of startling con- 
trasts. Fine, modern cities exist without free speech, 
a free press, or any real political life. Motor traffic 
whirls along over splendid highways cut through 
rugged mountains or tropical wilderness which, a 
decade or so ago, was virtually unexplored. Oil men 
drill wells and bring in gushers with one eye open for 
the arrows of savage Indians lurking in the nearby 
jungle. 

In the settled parts of the country, the common 
man is reasonably contented and earns good wages, 
whereas politicians and restless ‘“‘intellectuals” are 
clapped in jail. Foreigners are well received and are 
delighted with conditions, while discontented Ven- 
ezuelan citizens flee in droves into exile. Revolution- 
ary plots are regularly nipped in the bud, yet there are 
always elements of revolutionary unrest. And the 
key to this whole strange, anomalous situation is a 
physically frail old man with an iron will and a tiger’s 
stroke—the perpetual dictator, General Juan Vicente 
Gémez. 

Gomez’ 22-year dictatorship is the latest phase of 
Venezuela’s hectic political life. Ever since Venezuela 
revolted from Spain, more than a century ago, its 
history has been a lurid tale of revolutionary anarchy 
interrupted by periods of autocratic rule. Gomez rode 
to power on the crest of the last great revolutionary 
wave. 


P erasing pore Venezuela is perhaps the most 
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Twenty-two years ago Juan 


Vicente G6mez made himself dictator of 
Venezuela by seizing the reins of govern- 
ment in the absence of his chief. Since 
then he 
whether in or out of office. Flaunting the 


has ruled uninterruptedly, 


principles of liberty, he has maintained 
order among his people, developed natural 
resources, and enriched the whole country. 


He started life as a ranchman. For many years he 
lived a typical rancher’s existence, distinguished 
only by a shrewd common sense and driving force that 
brought him moderate prosperity and made him some- 
what of a local personage. 

He had reached middle life when there occurred the 
series of events that ultimately led him to the presi- 
dential throne. During the ’90’s Venezuela was in the 
throes of revolutionary anarchy. Tatterdemalion 
armies led by rival generals struggled for the Presi- 
dency, while brigand bands infested the countryside. 
Even the remote Andean provinces were sucked into 
the whirlpool of civil war. 

At length the mountains produced a leader. His 
name was Cipriano Castro, a swart, hairy little man 
possessed of a demoniacal ferocity far outstripping 
his diminutive size. Castro mobilized his Andinos, 
welded them into an efficient fighting machine, and 
led them eastward toward the capital for power and 
plunder. Smashing all resistance, Castro seized the 
Presidency and by 1900 was master of Venezuela. 

Now Castro had a right-hand man—Juan Vicente 
Gémez. Almost from the start, Gdmez had cast in his 
lot with Castro, even mortgaging his ranch to help 
equip the Andean army. So when Castro became 
President-Dictator his backer shared in the spoils. 


Castro—Hated at Home and Abroad 


Castro ruled eight years. It was an amazing period 
even for volcanic Venezuela. Little better than a 
savage, Castro knew almost nothing outside his na- 
tive mountains when he ascended the presidential 
throne. His three outstanding qualities were greed, 
lust, and an enormous vanity. Accordingly, he looted 
the treasury, seized any woman he coveted, and rode 
roughshod over everybody in sight. 

Castro took a malign pleasure in browbeating the 
citizens of Caracas. And another of his chief joys was 
humiliating and mistreating foreigners. European 
loans were repudiated, European and American con- 
cessions were annulled by obsequious judges on flimsy 
pretexts, and diplomatic protests were met with 
insulting defiance. Giving himself the airs of a Napo- 
leon, Castro dared the outer world to do its worst 
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By LOTHROP STODDARD 


In 1903 the European powers took summary action, 
blockaded the Venezuelan coast, and threatened to 
seize the Venezuelan ports and hold the custom houses 
to insure payment on defaulted foreign loans. Only the 
intervention of President Roosevelt, apprehensive 
over the Monroe Doctrine, patched up the mess and 
averted open war. Yet American interests continued to 
suffer, and our government looked on benignly when, 
five years later, little Holland avenged a gross insult 
to her minister by sending a squadron which sank the 
Venezuelan gunboat navy. Castro thus stood before 
the world as the “bad hombre” of Latin America—a 
role which he obviously enjoyed! 


Despotism Tempered with Statecraft 


But the sands of Castro’s reign were running low. 
His vices had so shattered his health that he realized 
he must either seek the best medical aid of Europe or 
die. Toward the close of 1908, he departed for a hos- 
pital in Germany, leaving his able henchman, Juan 
‘Vicente Gémez, to hold the fort until his return. 

That return, however, never took place; for Gémez 
now dealt the first of those lightning tiger strokes 
which have since made him famous. Castro had made 
one fatal blunder—he had browbeaten his ayudante, 
as he had everyone else. No sooner had Castro left 
Venezuela than, in mid-December, a bloodless up- 
rising deposed the absent dictator and installed Gomez 
as “Provisional President.” There was virtually no 
opposition to Gémez’ coup d’état. Caracas shouted 
itself hoarse with “‘ Vivas!” at the downfall of a tyrant. 

Thus, at the close of 1908, did Gdmez become mas- 
ter of Venezuela. And master he has remained, right 
down to to-day. Sometimes he is President; again (as 
at present) he makes a graceful gesture to the Vene- 
zuelan constitution and seats a dummy in the presi- 
dential chair. But the substance of power is always 
his; the reigns of government never leave his grasp. 

Nothing is more striking than the contrast between 
the methods of the two dictators. Castro ruled like a 
brigand chief—by sheer terrorism. Gémez, on the 
contrary, tempers despotism with statecraft. His hand 
is heavy, but it is not crude. Opposition is ruthlessly 
crushed, but loyal service is richly rewarded. Further- 
more, Gdmez cares little for power’s outward trap- 
pings, knows how to curb his passions, and never 
wantonly insults anyone. He thus binds men to him, 
by assured self-interest and even by personal devotion. 
In this way he has built up a real machine of govern- 
ment which functions well. 

Gomez’ outstanding achievements are: the es- 
tablishment of order throughout Venezuela; the de- 
velopment of Venezuela’s natural resources, mainly 
by aid of foreign capital. Gémez’ officials obey orders, 
while the army and police are so well disciplined that 
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they not only nip revolutionary plots in the bud but 
have also extirpated brigandage in the provinces; 
they efficiently protect life and property in the settled 
parts of the country. 

Indeed, Gémez seems to have been impelled to this 
program, not merely for personal advantage but from 
principle as well. He instinctively hates the anarchic 
disorder of which he saw so much during his earlier 
years. To-day one can say with justification that 
peace and progress extend throughout all Venezuela. 

This goal was not attained in a day. It required 
years of strenuous effort combined with crafty op- 
portunism. Here is one picturesque incident, almost 
reminiscent of Louis XI and his feudal barons: 

The governor of a certain frontier state (a cousin of 
Gémez’, by the way) long disregarded the President’s 
wishes and did about as he chose. The inscrutible 
dictator gave no sign of displeasure; he even offered to 
help the governor develop the state’s resources by 
granting federal aid in building a highway through the 
mountains to the state capital. The road was duly 
built, and the governor was well pleased with the 
resultant prosperity and increase in state revenues. 


Henchmen Must Bow the Knee 


Then, one fine night, a long train of army trucks, 
crammed with Federal soldiers and machine guns, 
rolled swiftly over the new highway. When the 
governor awoke next morning, he found his palace 
surrounded and himself the recipient of a polite note 
from his cousin requesting him to come to Caracas for 
a conference. Of course the governor went. He is in 
Caracas to-day, living comfortably in his own house, 
yet knowing that one false move will land him in jail. 
Needless to say, he is no longer governor. 
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This story reveals one of Gémez’ cardinal policies— 
the building of roads. So long as the outlying pro- 
vinces could be reached only by primitive trails, every 
isolated state capital was a center of political separa- 
tism and every governor a potential rival for the 
Presidency, since a revolution could get well organized 
before the slow-moving Federal troops could arrive. 
To-day modern highways extend right to the frontiers, 
and a local insurrection can be squelched almost before 
it gets started. Furthermore, this political aspect 
dovetails with the development of Venezuela’s natural 
resources, which, as already stated, constitutes the 
second part of Gémez’ ideal. 


Once Bankrupt, Now Prosperous 


Before Gémez’ time, Venezuela was poor and back- 
ward. Indeed, conditions were never worse than during 
the anarchic ‘90’s and the subsequent years of 
Castor’s reign. When Gémez came to power, Vene- 
zuela was crippled with debt, bankrupt of credit, and 
shunned like a pestilence by foreign capital. 

Then, almost overnight, the whole situation altered. 
Gomez realized that his country would never prosper 
without credit and capital, and that these could be 
obtained only from abroad. So he at once resumed 
amicable relations with Europe and the United States, 
effected a debt settlement with foreign bondholders, 
and intimated that foreign capital would be welcomed 
and well treated. 

The results were extraordinary. Within a few years 
Venezuela was well on the road to prosperity. Her 
credit was A-l, her currency stood at par, and her 
treasury was full to overflowing. The exploitation of 
natural resources, particularly the oil fields, has so 
enormously increased the national wealth that, 
despite heavy outlays for roads and other public 
works, the national debt has been rapidly reduced. 
Standing at $47,000,000 in 1908, Venezuela’s national 
debt is now less than $12,000,000 and is being paid oft 
at the average rate of $1,500,000 per year. Since there 
is over $10,000,000 in gold in the treasury, Venezuela 
could practically wipe out her national debt any time 
she felt inclined. 

Such is Venezuela to-day: rich, prosperous, uni- 
versally respected abroad. What, then, is wrong with 
the picture? Just one thing: the total lack of political 
freedom. Very bad, you may say. Yet a study of Latin 
American history in general and Venezuelan history 
in particular raises the interesting problem as to 
whether the Venezuelan people can have politics and 
prosperity at one and the same time. 


Conspirators Fear the Tiger 


Now if both are impossible simultaneously, which 
shall it be? The imprisoned or exiled politicians and 
intellectuals say they want liberty and democracy at 
all costs; while Gémez and his supporters frankly pre- 
fer dictatorship to what they assert would be a relapse 
into anarchic revolution. And, despite the shock to 
our sensibilities, who can assert dogmatically that 
they may not be right? 

The first thing about Gomez which strikes even the 
casual observer is the extreme simplicity of his per- 
sonal life. His habits are still those of a ranchman. 
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He eats only the simplest food, avoids liquor and 
tobacco, and goes to bed early. He spends much of his 
time at a modest country residence some distance from 
Caracas. There, amid his cattle, pigs, and chickens, 
he lives the simple life of a landowner in moderate 
circumstances. His persona! expenditure probably does 
not exceed $5000 a year. 

The outstanding trait of Gdémez’ character is 
fathomless inscrutibility. Behind a bland exterior 
hangs a veil that none may penetrate. No man is his 
confidant; no one shares foreknowledge of his plans. 
A decision once made, he acts with lightning swiftness 
and, if need be, with tigerlike ferocity. 

Even so, Gémez never feels quite secure, especially 
from assassination. So fearful is he of poison that a 
favorite daughter usually prepares his food, and 
probably a measure of good luck has alone saved him 
from his enemies. His “‘charmed life” has become a 
legend, and numerous stories of hairbreadth escapes 
(true or exaggerated) circulate in discreet whispers. 

Despite his simple life, Gédmez’ health is failing. 
More than once in recent years he has been critically 
ill; and each time this has been the signal for a stirring 
of political unrest. The most serious crisis occurred in 
1928. Revolutionary demonstrations broke out in the 
capital; the students of the University of Caracas 
publicly protested again Gémez’ régime and a section 
of the garrison mutinied. 

But the old tiger struck quick and hard. The mutiny 
was smothered by loyal troops, and the conspirators 
were drastically dealt with. Gémez’ treatment of the 
student demonstrators reveals his grim humor. ° 
Addressing the ringleaders, he said in so many words: 
“You say you yearn to labor for the Patria. Very 
well; I will give you a fine opportunity.” And he sent 
them to hard labor building one of his new roads! 


Gomez Looks to the Future 


A seven-year presidential term was due to expire in 
April, 1929. Of course, an obsequious Congress offered 
him reélection. Characteristically, Gomez took the 
matter under advisement, declining to commit himself 
either way. Up to the last moment, no one knew what 
he would do. Then, at the eleventh hour, he graciously 
refused the proffered honor and nominated a successor, 
who was, of course, elected unanimously. So, to-day, 
Juan Bautista Pérez sits in the presidential chair, 
Gémez being content to head the army! 

Naturally, Pérez is Gémez’ man, and everyone 
knows where the real power resides. Yet, considering 
Gémez’ age and ill health, it is highly probable that 
the old dictator will die or lose his grip within the next 
few years; and that, since Pérez’ term will normally 
run until 1936, he will presumably be Gomez’ actual 
successor. Apparently Gémez has made a good choice. 
Doctor Pérez has been a judge, and bears a reputa- 
tion for learning and ability. 

Let us hope that he will prove capable of meeting 
the political crisis which must arise when Gémez 
finally passes from the scene. For surely it would be 
a grave misfortune, both for foreign invested capital 
and for the stable elements in Venezuela itself, if the 
country should relapse into chronic revolution and 
the great material progress of the past twenty years 


should be undone. 
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The staff house of the cable offices at Horta, which may some day be an exchange place for air passengers 
as it is now for cable messages. Each company has its own “campus’”’ where there is a dormitory for 
bachelors and houses for married men who live rent free and employ servants at five dollars a month, 


The Stratesic Islands 


; ern er aviation may bring to the (3 now the nerve 
center d the outils inne, a twofold prestige 


By LAWTON MACKALL 


N A TINY, turtle-shaped island, out in the 
() midst of the Atlantic, there is a picturesque 
little town of colorfully stuccoed houses. Its 
name, Horta, means “‘Kitchen Garden.” And this 
prize bit of isolated quaintness is one of the nerve 
centers of the modern world: linked to three continents 
by means of fifteen direct undersea lines, the largest 
network of cables in existence. 

The new cable station at Horta in the Azores is not 
merely the biggest anywhere; it is a unique institution, 
a grand get-together of six companies (two British, 
two American, one German, and one Italian) function- 
ing separately under one roof. A League of Communi- 
cations. 

But being the mid-ocean clearing house of news and 
business dispatches is only one phase of Horta’s im- 
portance. Fayal Island (fourteen miles long by nine 
wide), of which Horta is capital and sole seaport, hap- 
pens to be “spotted” exactly at the intersection of 
two great trade lanes. It is on the direct course from 
England and the Channel to the Panama Canal. And 


also on the shortest route from the principal ports of 
North America to the Mediterranean and Suez. Most 
important of all—for the future—Fayal is a pre- 
destined way station on the safest and most practicable 
air route between Europe and America. Already, to 
the amazement of unlettered drivers of ox carts and 
donkeys, Fayal has been visited by transatlantic 
planes. The Zep has flown by. Fayal’s future is visibly 
in the making. 

Two other islands of the archipelago—Flores and 
Corvo—might seem, from their position on the map, 
to be more logical jumping-off places. They are indeed 
the westernmost of the nine, and a hundred miles 
nearer America than the central quintet to which 
Fayal belongs. But Flores, despite its flowery name, 
is forbiddingly mountainous, with no harbor worth 
speaking of; and Corvo is a mere dilapidated crater 
with a single, archaic village clinging to its side. 

Fayal, then—with some fixings—will be the place. 
It used to be an old volcano itself, but its topography 
is rather mild, like its climate; and Fayal’s “Kitchen 
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Garden” has a harbor that will accommodate sea 
planes. 

Certainly Fayal, except when the millions of blue 
hydrangeas are in bloom, offers nothing as sensational 
as the apparition across the channel: Pico, the Fuji- 
yama of the Azores, 7,613 feet tall, growing up out of 
the ocean like Topsy! This volcano is the stunning 
piece de résistance of Horta’s harbor view, and will be 
an easy location finder for aviators. 

While awaiting her destiny as an airport, Horta is 
capitalizing her location at the crossroads by doing 
business as a high-seas service station and emergency 
ship clinic. Few liners deign to stop here, but slow- 
going buffeters and tramp ships are apt to, for the 
sake of fresh food supplies, and perhaps also for coal- 
ing. In wintertime—this being a stormy region—many 
a lame duck comes limping in, with a wabbly rudder or 
a propeller blade missing, glad to put up for repairs 
within the shelter of the 800-yard breakwater. When 
I stopped off at Horta a few months ago I noticed a 
couple of them, a Britisher and a Norwegian, tied up 


One of the world’s nerve centers. The Western 
Union operating room at Horta on the New York- 
Azores-Emden cable. Practically all messages 
come over the wires, not in language but in code. 
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as in-patients for tinkering of some sort. A profitable 
hospice—with no competitor within eight hundred 
miles except Ponta Delgada, on Saint Michaels 
(largest and easternmost of the Azores), which is 
under the same management. 

And there lies the secret: the acumen and enterprise 
that have made Horta a high-seas headquarters for 
Cardiff coal and American oil are Azorian but not 
strictly Hortan. Indeed, this harbor is but a drop in 
the bucket of Senhor Vasco Bensaude, millionaire 
magnate of the Islands. Mr. Bensaude owns the 
Insular Navigation Company, whose passenger ships 
make the rounds of the Azores and go to Lisbon via 
Madeira. He also runs a tobacco factory, a beet-sugar 
refinery, a jute factory, and an alcohol distillery. He 
owns and cultivates extensive land properties. And 
as leading financier (though not the wealthiest in- 
habitant) he controls the Banca Lisboa & Acores, an 
institution which has developed along branch-banking 
lines. 

Bensaude is thirty-five years old. He is of the fourth 
generation of a business dynasty such as novelists like 
to write about. Since the time when his great-grand- 
father, Elias Bensaude, set up a small business in 
Ponta Delgada, about two hundred thousand Azorians 
have emigrated, with the idea that there were greater 
opportunities abroad. But the Bensaudes have stayed. 
They have persisted in the notion that progress, of the 
New: World brand, could be applied locally, with 
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tangible results, instead of being sought after in some 
distant clime. And they have succeeded remarkably. 
To-day few of the countless returned Azorians—some 
back “for good”—are a thousandth as well off as the 
man who remained at home. 

The returned emigrants are themselves exerting a 
marked influence toward up-to-dateness. The typical 
Azorian peasant who has never been out of the Islands 
is poor, illiterate, childishly superstitious, but hard 
working and good natured. His notion of extreme 
luxury is to possess a pair of shoes. 


here, and because I prefer to. But that’s no reason for 
being behind the times.” 

Evidently not! 

If this gentleman’s estate were on the island of 
Terceira, his innovations might be viewed with alarm. 
For Terceira, erstwhile ruling island of the archipelago, 
lives under the spell of a proud Past. Its irreproachable 
little seaport town, Angra do Heroismo, still harks 
back to the days when it was Azorian headquarters of 
the treasure fleets; still hoists a flag of jubilation when a 

ship is sighted. Otherwise it both- 





Hence, though he listens dum- 
foundedly to the tales of how 
people live in the United States, 
he simply cannot comprehend 
them. It is only when he sees the 
newfangled things with his own 
eyes that he begins to be dissatis- 
fied. When a cousin who “used 
to be a peasant himself” arrives 
back with an American motorcar 
the humble stay-at-home, who 
earns fifty cents a day and whose 
wife earns twelve cents a day for 
her ‘‘ Madeira” embroidery work, 
naturally feels discontented. The 
result often is that the man gath- 
ers together his worldly all and 
plunks it down as first payment 
on an automobile: henceforth he 
is a taxi driver—hoping to be able 


ers little with the outside world. 


A Medieval Sport 


But life on this self-sufficient isle 
is not tame. Not with bull fights 
to see and take part in—for the 
Terceiran tourdda 4 corda is bull 
fighting in its aboriginal form: a 
rustic sport in which villagers with- 
out weapons play catch-me-if-you- 
can with an infuriated fouro. No 
arena. No horses. No professional 
talent. Just some “‘good, whole- 
some fun” with an animal that 
will gore you if he gets a chance. 

The Terceirans have such a pas- 
sion for this amusement that every 
day of the week is Bull Day in 


to meet his installments. There are 
now on the island of Saint Michaels 
some nine hundred cars, mostly 











Western Union 
The characteristic hood worn by the 
women of the Azores is fast disappear- 
ing in the face of modernization. 


some town or village. Peasants 
flock in from the countryside to 
participate. Sunday clothes are de 
rigueur. For men: a black suit of 


driven by tyros whose idea of be- 
ing very professional is to whizz 
through narrow streets, nearly running over women 
wearing the quaint, huge-hooded costume of the old 


days, and to speed like lubricated lightning along roads ~ 


built for ambling donkeys and creaking ox carts. 

Yes, modernization is in full swing. In Ponta Del- 
gada, a town noted for its Old World architecture and 
its enchanting gardens, I saw radio sets, white- 
enameled gas ranges, electric irons, and three-minute 
breakfast foods. Also “Parisian”? beauty parlors and 
millinery shops; “London” toggeries; American type- 
writers and computing machines. 


The Spell of a Proud Past 


The most surprising example of up-to-dateness on 
Saint Michaels is to be found, not in the “metropolis” 
(population, 20,000), but some twenty miles away, on 
the road to the curious Hell’s Kitchen of sulphur 
geysers known as the Furnas. Here, monarch of all he 
surveys, lives The Man Who Does Everything Him- 
self and Can Do Anything. This scientific wizard lives 
in a house which is equipped with every modern 
convenience he has ever heard of, plus a few extras of 
his own devising. He generates his own electricity, 
runs a private radio station, equipped for sending as 
well as receiving; also a model dairy, with a herd of 
blooded Holsteins. He raises everything he eats and 
drinks—including tea, his specialty. 

“TI live here,” says this Azorian cousin of Mark 
Twain’s Connecticut Yankee, “because I was born 


impressive cut, no shoes and no 
socks; huge black umbrella. For 
women: full-skirted dress over at least a dozen petti- 
coats; black shawl, white headkerchief, feet bare. 

The grand event is held in the village street— 
generally a long street lined with high stone walls from 
the tops of which householders and friends look down 
upon the excitement. It begins when about twenty 
men start tugging at a hundred-foot rope, at the other 
end of which is the bull, attached by his horns and not 
pleased with the situation. The bull turns, charges— 
gaining slack faster than they can yank. When he is 
almost upon them, they drop the rope and run like 
mad, ducking into alleyways, 1eaping and scrambling 
up the blank walls. 

The fun continues, with variations, until the bull 
is thoroughly fagged out with his fury. He, of all the 
participants, is the only one certain to come through 
the affair unscathed. 

And after this quite medieval sport is over, the 
peasants nowadays, by a startling anachronism, re- 
turn to their homes in auto buses (pronounced 
Owtoo Bewshesh). Terceira, despite its conservatism, 
has become motorized like Fayal and Saint Michaels. 

Even so, Terceira is still a comparatively unspoiled 
sample of the Azores that were—the mystery islands 
which Prince Henry the Navigator got wind of, 
five hundred years ago, and sent Gonzalo Velho 
Cabral to discover. 

Since their discovery in 1432, the position of the 
Azores has changed from Ultima Thule—Other End 


of Nowhere—to strategic center of the modern world. 
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Consequently, even had there been no repatriates 
with innovations from America, and no Bensaudes 
to organize and consolidate—even so, the Azores 
could not have been left to idyllic somnolence and 
fruit raising; not with intercontinental communication 
becoming a major issue. For, especially since the 
World War, certain large commercial interests on the 
mainland of Europe preferred to have contact with 
America direct, rather than via England. If relaying 
of messages was necessary, why not have it done at 
some neutral midpoint, quite out of the realm of trade 
rivalries? 


Forty-two Characters a Second 


Horta was the answer. The little whaling town at 
the crossroads was already a minor cable center with 
several undersea lines, including two German lines 
which had been taken over by the French and English 
during the war and later “sorted out” by the repa- 
rations conference. The problem was, to organize and 
build up Horta’s cable facilities so as to be able to 
handle the traffic, and at the same time satisfy the 
rather delicately balanced rights and projects of six 
companies. 

Curiously enough the thing that did the trick was 
evolved, quite independently, in the laboratories of 
the Bell Telephone Company. It was a new type 
of cable which, by virtue of an inner wrapping of metal 
insulation called permalloy, would transmit five times 
the ordinary number of characters per minute—2,500 
instead of 500—and in both directions at once. This 
was effected by establishing transmission at five 
different frequencies (corresponding to wave lengths 
in radio) ; a system already in use on land but hitherto 
impossible under water because of the leakage that 
seemed to be an incurable feature of ordinary cables. 

The subsequent laying of the $10,000,000 cable 
(made in England because there is not enough of that 
sort of work to keep an American factory busy) was a 
successful piece of engineering, but quite routine as 
compared to the diplomacy of working out the present 
combine at Horta, the like of which exists nowhere 
else on the globe. 


The Cable-Office Melting Pot 


To-day fifteen direct cables—radiating like spokes 
of a wheel to New York, Canada, Ireland, England, 
Germany, Portugal, Spain, and Africa—lead into a 
single building. The latter is of special construction, 
designed to be even earthquake proof; it was built by 
Stone & Webster, at a cost of several hundred thou- 
sand dollars, as the largest and most complete cable 
station ever erected. 

Here, assembled under a single roof but par- 
titioned off from one another, four staffs of men do 
the relaying work of the six companies. The partition- 
ing is in the form of two axes at right angles, as though 
it were designed to divide the floor space symbolically 
into Four Quarters of the Globe; and at the meeting 
point there is a four-way window through which mes- 
sages are passed. Thus if Smith & Company in New 
York are cabling their correspondents in Hamburg, 
the message is received by one of the two American 
companies, is handed through the window to the 
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Germans, and a moment later is being received at 
Emden. 

Besides the German concern, officially the Deutsch- 
Atlantische Telegraphen Gesellschaft, the “‘inmates” 
of the four quarters are the Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany, a British concern which functions also for its 
subsidiary, the Europe & Azores Telegraph Company; 
the Commercial Cable Company, using two of the five 
“channels” or frequencies in the new permalloy cable 
to New York; and the Western Union, functioning also 
for an Italian company and using two other channels 
of the permalloy—the fifth channel being held in 
reserve. 

I asked one of the men at Horta if the handling of 
so many languages wasn’t a trifle complicated. 

“Languages?” he grinned. ““We get them only 
occasionally. Most everything is in code, so we get 
into the habit of doing everything letter by letter 
even if it’s C-A-T cat.’ 

I found that his real grievance was the fact that, out 
of a resident colony of nearly two hundred people, 
there was only one unmarried Anglo-Saxon girl; which 
made social life seem rather tame to the army of young 
bachelors stationed there on three years duty. 


Future Aircraft Landings 


Aside from this deficiency the life of the cable-town 
exiles is as agreeable as it can be made—with tennis, 
soccer, cricket, and entertainments in a special recre- 
ation building. Each company has its own layout, 
suggestive of a college campus, with a dormitory for 
the bachelors and individual houses for the married 
men. The latter are well off indeed, living rent free ona 
garden island where the temperature is never extreme, 
where food and wine cost next to nothing, and where 
servants are to be had for five dollars a month. 

Last year, when the ill-fated Polish flyers were ex- 
pected in the Azores, the cable men at Horta tore down 
the goal posts of the soccer field to give them a landing 
place. There came the news that the flyers had met 
their death in a forced landing on Graciosa. It seemed 
the greater tragedy, since Terceira, which they had 
just passed, offers the best terrain in the entire archi- 
pelago. 

Indeed, if the transatlantic air liners of ten years 
from now, whether Zeppelins or planes, require level 
ground to light on, then Terceira’s Bull Days are due 
to be eclipsed with greater excitement. 

It seems more likely, however, that when the relay- 
ing service to the United States is an actuality, the 
aircraft used will be large, high-powered seaplanes. 
If so, they will require harbors instead of landing 
fields. Which means that Porta Delgada, which the 
American Navy used as a base during the war, will be 
the logical relaying place, with Horta as a second 
stop. 

It is very tantalizing, that route to America do 
Norte via the Azores. It is like a bridge of which we 
see as yet only the two piers—the Azores and the 
Bermudas. The central span is still a bit long, but it 
will be conquered, and commercial air transportation 
will follow. 

In short, the “Isles of the Hawks” (as their name 
Acores signifies) seem geographically destined to be the 
Isles of the Birdmen before long. 














The planting, cultivation, 
and harvesting of the kernel 
of wheat is, and has been 
since the earliest events in 
history, the world’s greatest 
industry. The individual 
wheat farmer surveying his 
field of waving grain looks 
toward the world’s horizon. 
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The Battle of Wheat 
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By FREEMAN TILDEN 


HEAT is the dramatic grain. It would be 
difficult to get anyone excited about oats, 


linseed, or hay. Almost the basis of our 
prosperous Western civilization is white wheat bread. 
Therefore the present situation in the wheat world is 
a thrilling agricultural drama, except to those so 
directly affected by it that they cannot view it in any 
light except that of a personal tragedy. 
To realize what has happened in the world of wheat, 
we must go back several years, and look outside the 


United States. We must go back at least to the close 
of the World War. The end of that titanic struggle 
left Europe staggered, crumpled, exhausted, and well- 
nigh penniless. It opened the way for several changes 
of government on the Continent. Among the dictators 
that appeared was Mussolini; and Benito Mussolini 
is in a considerable degree responsible for the July 
price, on the Chicago exchange, of eighty-five cents 
a bushel for wheat—a price that meant about sixty 
cents to the Kansas farmer “on the wagon.” 
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I do not mean, necessarily, that Mussolini takes any 
special pleasure out of the fact that the American 
wheat farmer is having his leanest time in many a year. 
When Mussolini started his battaglia del grano he did 
it with reasons that did credit to a patriot and a good 
administrator. Signore Mussolini always speaks in 
Augustan language. He stirs his people with strong 
slogans; and “the battle of grain” was a resonant 
rally-cry. 

To stop the ruinous outflow of gold in payment for 
the wheat from frontier-producing countries was a 
necessity for Italy, according to its dictator’s reason- 
ing. The lira was limp; borrowing at high rates was 
nearing its end; something must be done. It might 
cost—it does cost—more to produce a bushel of wheat 
in Italy than upon the prai- 
ries of Argentina or Kansas, 
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should refuse to join in the scheme, your land might 
be expropriated by the government and handed over 


to somebody who would improve it, the government | 
paying to you a price, in thirty annual installments, | 


which would probably not be too liberal. 


At first it was said that Mussolini’s plan would | 


not work; that at best Italy’s additional production 
would be too costly; that the high tariff on wheat 


would bring revolt from the bread eaters of the cities; | 
that on land which it would cost from $200 upward an | 


acre to reclaim, wheat could not be expected to pay 
the overhead charges. It is true that no European 
country can raise wheat as cheaply as the frontiers 
can. But, as before remarked, the additional price 
stays in the country and can be passed onto the loaf of 

bread without making any 





but even if it does, the 
money remains in Italy. 


Home-Grown Grain 


Five crop seasons ago, 
Mussolini started on his pro- 
gram to free his country from 
the necessity of importing 
wheat. The dictator’s plan 
was a big one. He had first 
of all to deal with his “‘ back- 
ward” farmers, which meant 
not only spurring them to 
plant larger acreages, increas- 
ing the yield per acre, and 
employing more modern ma- 








great difference to the con- 
sumer. The Italian industrial- 
ists have not yet revolted, 
and the land reclamation is 
proceeding with the under- 
standing that part of the 
new land will go into higher- 
priced crops than grain. 
Mussolini’s scheme pro- 
voked in other European 
countries a new interest in 
the production of wheat. A 
French “‘ wheat-at-home” 
campaign was started, and 
a thumping tariff placed on 
importations. Germany of- 
fered to protect her wheat 
growers to the extent of a 








chinery but also giving them _ Ewing Galloway 


the credit to work with. And, 
since there is a limited 
amount of soil in Italy that 
can produce wheat under 
the best conditions, it was necessary to redeem 
drowned and arid land by a huge national reclamation 
project. 

On October 15, 1928, there was celebrated in Rome 
what was grandly called “the victory of the wheat.” 
Owners of fat bottom lands in Missouri might smile 
and wonder what all the Roman shouting was about. 
But for Italy it was undoubtedly a victory, especially 
from the point of view that the Italian farmer had won 
a conquest over his own apathy and archaic methods. 
The average yield for all Italy in the 1928 crop season 
was better than eighteen bushels to the acre, a rise of 
several bushels since the battle of grain began. Musso- 
lini’s announced objective is a production of twenty- 
four bushels to the acre; and when the reclaimed lands 
come into bearing, this average would take care of 
the country’s needs without importation. In 1925, 
which was a bumper year, Italy produced 240 million 
bushels. About 285 million bushels is the self-suste- 
nance point for the present population. 

To stimulate wheat production, Mussolini employed 
all his vast political and financial power. If you were a 
landowner in Italy, you would be visited by experts, 
who would determine the work to be done. The govern- 
ment would then put up a part of the money, rather 
more than a half, and make it possible for you to bor- 
row the rest on a thirty-year first mortgage. If you 


Threshing in Czecho-Slovakia. Formerly such 
machinery existed only in great wheat coun- 
tries. Now each nation tries to grow its own crop. 


maintained price that 
reached, the early part of 
this year, $1.90 a_ bushel. 
The Spanish dictatorship 
decided that a battle of 
grain might improve the financial position of the Pen- 
insula, also. Spain has been importing grain to the 
value of from twenty to twenty-five million dollars 
a year, despite the fact that there is excellent cereal 
land in the country either uncultivated, or shiftlessly 
farmed. Castile alone is capable of producing more 
than twice its present amount. 


Bumper Crops and Home Protection 


Poland was stirred by Mussolini’s apparent suc- 
cess. Poland has abundant supplies of mineral ferti- 
lizers and some excellent land. There seemed to be no 
reason why the country should be paying more than 
twenty millions of dollars for foreign wheat and rye. 
Austria began to increase her wheat acreage. So did 
Czecho-Slovakia. Bulgaria, with old-fashioned meth- 
ods and enormous tracts of good land that need irri- 
gation and reclamation, began to come to life. Almost 
all the land in Bulgaria has been for centuries plowed 
with wooden implements. Seed selection, the use of 
modern machinery, and instruction to farmers have 
already shown their effect. 

In Great Britain ex-Premier Baldwin, aiming at 
reélection, promised the British wheat grower that, 
were his party returned to power, a protective price 
of not less than $1.75 a bushel would be guaranteed. 

















Thus it will be seen that the collapse of the wheat 
markets last year and their steady decline ever since 
were not the result of fortuitous conditions or of a 
one-season exigency. It would naturally take a long 
time for the effects of the new self-sustenance plan in 
Europe to show themselves, particularly as there is a 
very great variety of weather hazards from Biscay 
Bay to the Russian border. 

In 1928 the world had the greatest wheat crop ever 
known. Outside Russia there were produced 3,813,- 
000,000 bushels, and Russia was said to have produced 
860,000,000 bushels more, her largest production 
since the year before the outbreak of the World War. 
In the United States only the high-pressure war years 
showed a bigger total. Canada had a bumper crop of 
grain of high quality. Yet prices, after a few scares, 
did not slump badly, partly because the visible world 
supply was not considered abnormal, and partly be- 
cause there was a steady upward curve in buying 
power all over the Western world, which is always 
translated immediately into more wheat-bread con- 
sumption. 


The Farm Board’s Desperate Measures 


I have stated that the carry-over of wheat, in 1929, 
was not considered abnormal; yet it is curious that it 
was not so thought. It represented 262 million bushels, 
against 142 million bushels in 1928 and 138 million 
bushels in 1927. Perhaps it was hoped that natural 
increase in population and rising demand would take 
care of this vast carry-over. The fact was that, after 
breaking below one dollar a bushel in May last year, 
the Chicago price was forced up to $1.42 in August. 
This was unfortunate, as it proved. 


THE BATTLE OF WHEAT 
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on the price of the new crop. Not much was known of 
Russia’s crop. It was said in Liverpool wheat circles 
that Russia could not export much, if any. 

But Nature, the same dame that frowned upon the 
great exporting countries, smiled last year upon nearly 
all the importing countries. France had a tremendous 
crop of fine wheat, so great that by the end of the 
winter, after creating a reserve of the grain worth 
$8,000,000, she was able to sell wheat to Great Britain 
at the going world price. Yugoslavia and Rumania 
had splendid crops. Italy topped her previous efforts; 
Germany’s crop was above the average; Spain’s in- 
creased by 20,000,000 bushels over 1928; and even in 
Great Britain, which ordinarily imports 80 per cent 
of its wheat requirements, the crop was big and of 
unusual quality. 

Of course, it was partly due to the fact that Nature 
smiled on Europe. But the battle of grain, instituted 
by Mussolini and copied in other countries, added to 
the fact that the exchequers of most of those Conti- 
nental nations simply would not stand much further 
expenditure, led to the gradual slump of price. When 
the Farm Board began to buy wheat, at the urgent 
demand of the Midwest farmers, the price was around 
$1.20 a bushel. Never after that time, until the new 
crop began to be harvested, did wheat sell so high. 
Europe did not want the wheat; and, in addition, 
there was an outspoken antagonism toward the United 
States, all through Europe, because of the Farm 
Board’s efforts to keep the price up. Day after day 
passed in Chicago when not a bushel of wheat was sold 
for export. 

The efforts of the Farm Board, and its purchases of 
wheat for withdrawal, saved Argentina and Canada 





It strangled the last possibility of 
export. 

Now a strange thing ensued. 
Every considerable frontier wheat 
country had a short crop last year. 
The United States, which harvests 
first, had less than the five-year 
average. Canada followed with a 
greatly diminished crop, hardly 
more than half that of 1928. The 
Argentine crop came perilously near 
failing altogether, and the semi- 
failure threw that country imme- 
diately into the worst financial 
state it had experienced for years. 
Australia, also an exporter of 
wheat, had a short crop. 

It might have been expected that 
with every major exporting country 
insuchasituation, the big]928 carry- 
over would not act as much of a drag 


American tractors, each capable of 
doing the work formerly performed 
by dozens of peasants, are shipped to 
the Soviet government. The picture 
was taken last January. These Cater- 
pillars helped harvest the crop which 
added its bit to a world surplus. 












































































Caterpillar Tractor Company 
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from a precarious position. Every bushel of wheat 
subtracted from the market by the Farm Board 
made it possible for those two exporting countries to 
sell an equivalent bushel. It is an axiom of “‘stabil- 
ization” that, by taking your own crop off the market 
and putting it in storage, you make it possible for your 
competitor to get to market first with his crop. 

This was what broke Brazil’s back, in coffee. 
Every bag of Brazilian beans sunk in the warehouses 
released a bag for Europe or the States from Colom- 
bia, Guatemala, or some other producer. In so far, also, 
as the Farm Board kept prices from sliding faster, this 
was a benefit to Argentina and Canada rather than 
to the American farmer; for whereas the Board itself 
announced soon after it began operations that most of 
the 1929 crop was already out of the farmers’ hands, 
the Canadian wheat pool and the Argentine growers 
were in no such position. 


Must Our “Gold Crop” Go? 


The great problem that now presents itself, for the 
first time since we became an export nation of wheat 
is: “Can we go on raising wheat for the world mar- 
ket?” 

If the answer to this question proves to be in the 
negative, it is a problem to be faced with all the power 
and ingenuity that we possess. In our agricultural 
economy, our wheat crop, over any ten-year period, 
not only has been a profitable one but has provided a 
nice balance to the other units in our whole crop world. 
It is a gold crop—that is, the export part of it. It has, 
to a great degree, fixed the price of our coarse grain 
crops. 

It had wielded an immense effect in our stock 
markets: a glance at the records will show that. It is 
a vital factor in business in half the country and a 
potent factor in the whole country. On the production 
side, there is a vast amount of land in the United 
States, as in Canada, that raises wheat because wheat 
is the ideal crop on that land. There is much land that 
will raise no other crop profitably. 

Has the time come when we must reorganize our 
agriculture to meet an entirely new world grain situ- 
ation? Chairman Legge of the Federal Farm Board 
evidently thinks so. In a letter to Governor Shafer of 
North Dakota, Mr. Legge stated his opinion in clear- 
cut terms: 

“We have asked the wheat growers to codperate 
with the Board to the extent of reduction in acreage, 
this for the reason that we cannot see how we can 
permanently hope to compete in the export markets on 
that commodity—with the exception, of course, of a 
comparatively small quantity of high-protein wheat 
which will always be in demand for mixing purposes— 
with other wheat-producing areas where investment 
in land, taxes, and labor are much below those pre- 
vailing in this country. It seems to us that the solution 
of this problem is to adjust our production to do- 
mestic demand.” 

It was this statement which raised such a ruction 
in Kansas and some other wheat-growing states. Mr. 
Legge, it may be said confidently, is one of the few 
men in the United States fitted by experience, expert 
knowledge, and natural ability to take a long-range 
international view of this tremendous problem. The 
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failure of the Farm Board to do what the wheat farm- 
ers expected it to do is, in the opinion of this writer, 
no fault of the chairman of the Board, or of his associ- 
ates. 

It was an attempt foredoomed to failure. Very 
likely Mr. Legge knew it when he took over the thank- 
less job. Far from blaming him, or the Farm Board, 
he and they deserve great credit. One shudders to 
think what a mess a less informed, less conservative, 
and less astute administrator would have made of the 
task. 

Consequently, an opinion from such a source that 
the United States wheat farmer is at the end of his 
export period, and must rebuild his agricultural plans 
on a new basis, must be regarded. And what are the 
factors in the world situation that have brought Mr. 
Legge, as well as other informed men, to this con- 
clusion? 

In the first place there is the European battaglia del 
grano. Western Europe can produce, if she wishes, all 
the grain she needs, in any average year. That Europe 
will go so far as to do this, nobody expects; it would 
be too expensive. But what we are sure of is that 
Western Europe is bent upon importing the least 
grain possible. 

In the second place, it is vitally necessary for the 
two principal wheat-growing countries south of the 
equator—Australia and Argentina—to raise and 
market every bushel of wheat possible. Argentina at 
least, with a low production cost, can undersell either 
Canada or the United States in any free wheat market 
of the world. And the Australians, with a higher pro- 
duction cost, need gold, and may well deliberately 
throw their energies into this method of acquiring it. 

But the big underlying threat to the world wheat 
market is Russia. It was reported early last year that 
Russia would have no wheat for export. How much 
wheat Russia did actually export we have no means of 
knowing. There is no doubt that the Soviet authorities 
threw a large volume of the grain into the creaking 
market. 

We have been assured that the Russian peasant 
would not raise wheat for the Soviet to commandeer. 
That may be true. But the Soviet, after some dis- 
astrous attempts to plunder the peasants’ wheat, gave 
up that tack and tried another one, calculated to make 
the muzhik more willing to produce. An enormous 
amount of American agricultural machinery has been 
pouring into Russia for several past years. At the 
moment of writing, a new contract that runs into 
millions of dollars has been signed with the Amtorg, 
for agricultural implements, that will keep one of our 
greatest factories busy on full time for more than six 
months. 


Russia Must be Reckoned With 


It is of no avail to fool ourselves any longer about 
Russia. Russia is not only coming back as the world’s 
chief exporter of wheat, but she is already back, as a 
real force. I talked last month, in Europe, with a Ger- 
man who has been for three years in European Russia 
selling agricultural machinery. He frankly admitted 
to me that “the Americans are sweeping everything 
before them in this business.” He spoke bitterly of 
what he called the stupidity of (Continued on Page 84) 





In the Kentucky 
mountains, twenty years ago, Cora 
Wilson Stewart opened the first 
rural evening classes for adults in 
this country. From these moon- 
light schools of ,Rowan county 
grew the present nation-wide 
movement to wipe out American 
illiteracy. Thousands have been 
taught—-but thousands more have 
still to learn—to write their names, 
to read letters from their children. 
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Read and Write! 


By J. A. BENSCHOTEN 


into a schoolroom seat built for a_ twelve- 

year-old. His powerful gnarled hands grip 
a stub of pencil, and his massive brow beneath the 
shock of graying hair is furrowed with earnestness 
as he bends above his task—the slow tracing with his 
pencil of two words, deeply indented in inch-high 
letters in a thick blotter. He finishes the second 
word, adds the blotter to the little pile in front of 
him, takes another bearing the same two words, traces 
them once more. 

Again and again he performs the same simple oper- 
ation, tracing painstakingly—and each time a little 
more quickly—those two imprinted words. Then he 
comes to the twentieth oblong, exactly like its prede- 
cessors save that its surface is smooth. The stub of 
pencil does not falter. Resolutely its holder sets to 
work to make his own indentations on the unblem- 
ished white blotter. Very slowly now, for the great 
hand must draw as perfectly as possible the letters 
which it has learned to form by tracing them nine- 
teen times along an indicated path. J-o-H-N ... the 
hand is raised and set down again as the eye measures 
the proper space to be left before beginning the second 
word .. . W-I-L-L-1-s! 

With the joy of a great accomplishment breaking 
over his face, John Willis struggles from his seat and 
holds out his work for all to see. For the first time in 
his fifty-six years—with his own hand and without 
help from another—he has written his own name! 


l’ SITS with his great six-foot body crowded 
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Try to imagine it, you who read this page. Search 
for some faint conception of how a man in middle 
life, having lived through a childhood and youth 
marked by hard labor, isolation, privation; having 
grown to manhood, married, reared his children, and 
continued to wrest a living from barren soil by the 
strength of his body—how this man must feel when 
for the first time he sees crumbling before him the 
wall of ignorance that has always stood in his path. 
He can write his own name, this much he can do at 
the end of his first hour in school. What possibilities 
immediately open for him! 

They have told him that he will soon read and 
write, but he has not really believed. Now he knows. 
Because for the first time he has written his name, he 
knows that he can go on, learning to read “‘the words 
that are written” in the letters from his children, 
in his daughter’s “grammar book” which he clutched 
in his hand as he set out for this first school night— 
yes, even in the newspapers and magazines which he 
has handled and wished he could decipher. Very soon 
now John Willis will be able to find out for himself 
what goes on in his county, his state, his country, and 
the world. 

Later he may even be able to read of what has hap- 
pened in the past, and therefore he may come to 
speculate upon and perchance take part in shaping 
something of what is to happen in the future. No longer 
must the body of his knowledge be limited to that 
which some other man, by word of mouth, tells him. 
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All over this country, during the past ten years, 
the drama of John Willis and his thousands of coun- 
terparts has been enacted. The stages have been set, 
for the most part, in little schoolhouses in sparsely 
settled sections. In the Tennessee and Kentucky 
mountains, in the Virginia “sticks”, in the Georgia 
“cracker” country, in the plain stretches of Kansas, 
these John Willises have gathered at night in the 
buildings where their children have studied during the 
day; they have learned from teachers who, a few 
hours earlier, had dismissed their small charges with 
the injunction that they get home, take over the 
chores, and give father and mother 
a chance at the benches and the 


of ignorance which blocks so many men and women 
off from the world outside their doorsteps. The move- 
ment was started in 1911 in Rowan county, Kentucky, 
by the “moonlight lady,” Cora Wilson Stewart. 
Mrs. Stewart was a daughter of the county, born and 
bred in ‘bloody Rowan”’—so called in the old days 
because of the feuds which set neighbor against neigh- 
bor and family against family. Her parents, them- 
selves well read, knew the value of an education. At 
sixteen Cora Wilson was a teacher, and in charge of 
the family campaign which had as its object profes- 
sional training for each of a large flock of younger 
brothers and sisters. 

Miss Wilson was a good teacher. 





blackboards. 


Tenth From the Top 


These men and women, from the 
ages of eighteen to eighty and over, 
who are to-day getting the rudiments 
of a formal education are by no 
means to be considered “backward” 
in other ways. Often they are of the 
purest stock, of a sturdy race which 
pioneers for the love of it. First must 
come food and shelter. After that, 
given but the smallest opportunity, 
the pioneer will get his education, 
will forge his contact with his neigh- 
bor and with the world back of his 








Moreover, she knew what hardships 
lay in the way of every child who 
attended her school and the schools 
of her associates in the county. She 
knew the long and difficult trails, 
the often swollen streams, and the 
weary miles that had to be traversed 
afoot or ahorseback before the school 
could be reached. In a few years she 
was Rowan county’s first woman 
superintendent of schools. 

Then, with all the county teachers 
under her jurisdiction and with every 
possible mountain child in school, 
Cora Wilson (then Mrs. Stewart) be- 
gan to realize the crying need of the 
parents. There were mothers who 








frontiers or outside of his mountains. —_Ewing Galloway 

It is not hard to teach adults to read 
and write. That was the old idea. For 
years nothing was done because it was 
taken for granted that you couldn’t 
teach an old dog new tricks. The child learns almost 
unconsciously. Yet his illiterate parents can acquire 
in five or six weeks habits of reading and writing 
which it has taken him several years to form. The 
child has had to get his life experience along with his 
book experience, in order to interpret the latter. 
Adults know. They have lived, they have toiled, they 
have observed. It doesn’t take them long to learn 
how to read and write about it! 

The average American is unimpressed by statistics. 
If he doesn’t skip over printed ones entirely he reads 
with the minimum of attention and forgets at once 
the information conveyed by the dull figures. Probably 
few of us realize that our country has long stood 
tenth from the top of the list in the illiteracy rating. 
And we have had to count England and Wales as one 
“country” to be even tenth. Ten years ago, and almost 
up to the immediate present, 6 per cent of our Ameri- 
can citizens were unable to read or write, as compared 
with only .05 per cent of German citizens in a like 
unfortunate condition. A fine record for the richest 
country in the world and one which prides itself on 
its progressiveness! If ever there was human drama 
in a statistical figure, we find it in the statement that 
only a little while ago there were five million illiterate 
Americans! 

But, however shaky we may be in the field of com- 
parable figures, we should know something of the 
moving story of these past ten years—the story of 
the moonlight schools and their war against the wall 


A typical, intelligent moun- 
taineer. Agricultural classes 
are often part of the work. 


could not write to children grown and 
living in other states—mothers who 
could not read the letters they re- 
ceived and who walked miles to bring 
those letters to “Miss Cora” to open 
and answer for them. There were middle-aged men 
who would “give anything” to be able to read a news- 
paper. There were young men laboring on the moun- 
tain farms or trapping animals for distant markets 
who came to her to write the letters necessary to carry 
on business transactions. Many of Rowan county’s 
common schools were of recent origin, and numbers 
of persons from eighteen to twenty years old had 
had no opportunity to attend one during earlier years. 


Going to School Was Fun 


Mrs. Stewart had an idea, and she laid it before 
her county teachers. The plan had no precedent, for 
such things as adult schools in rural districts had 
never been heard of; but the teachers volunteered to 
a man. On Labor Day of 1911 they canvassed their 
districts. It was thought that perhaps about three 
hundred adults might be enrolled for a short session 
of classes in reading and writing to be held during 
the moonlight nights of the fall and winter months. 
The roads would be too difficult to travel “in the dark 
of the moon.” Folks who could already read and write 
were invited to come too. They could help the be- 
ginning pupils. Three hundred? More than four times 
that number turned out on the night the first class was 
opened. Practically the complete roll of the illiterate 
in Rowan county! 

The enthusiasm continued. The pupils worked 
hard, as, of course, did the teachers. Children helped 
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their fathers and mothers; family antagonisms of 
long standing faded away as neighbors shared the 
same bench and read from the same book. How they 
all hungered and thirsted to learn! How they worked 
to make their writing more perfect, leaning to the 
task over desks built for their children. What happi- 
ness they knew when they wrote their first letters— 
to the teacher, to a far-away relative, to a son or daugh- 
ter whose surprise and joy at a letter from mother or 
father was fondly imagined. 


Learning to Read in an Hour 


The second year the moonlight schools grew. More 
than sixteen hundred attended the classes in Rowan 
county, and the contagion began to creep over the 
borders into surrounding counties. By the third year 
classes were established all over Kentucky and in 
many sections of Tennessee, Alabama, South Caro- 
lina, and other states. Then followed interest on the 
part of governors and legislative bodies. National or- 
ganizations, originally formed for other projects, 
turned their attention to advancing the work begun 
in Rowan county. There had been health crusades 
and cleanliness campaigns, but somehow no one 
had ever thought of just teaching people to read and 
write. . 

It is so simple, and yet there is so much satisfaction 
in it. First the few lessons required to open the door 
to knowledge, and then there is no end to the broad 
path of learning along which the newly freed mind 
may go as far as its individual needs dictate. Once 
that first door is opened it stays open forever. People 
need to have their teeth and eyes examined once a 
year, roads must be constantly kept in repair, so 
many things must be done not once but many times. 
But when a man or a woman learns to read and write 
he has learned for the rest of his life. He has passed 
through the gate into an enchanted garden, from the 
darkness into the light, from prison to the freedom of 
the whole great world of knowing. He can go forward 
—as far as he likes—but he can never go back. 


Try to vision what it all means. The reading comes 
as easily as the writing. Without a reader the teacher 
could simply print or type the indicated sentences on 
a sheet of paper in widely spaced lines. Here is a sample 
conversation that might introduce the first lesson: 

TEACHER: Ask me if I can read. 

PupiL: Can you read? 

TEACHER (pointing to the printed sentence in book): 
Here is the question that you have just asked. Look 
at it and repeat it just as you spoke it to me. 

Pupit (reading): Can you read? 

TEACHER: Ask me if I can write. 

PupiL: Can you write? 

TEACHER (presenting printed sentence): This is 
your question in print; read it to me just as you asked 
it before. 

And so on. The idea is to get the pupil to make a 
simple statement or ask a simple question, and then 
to show him how the words which he has spoken look 
in print. It will not take him long to recognize indi- 
vidual words. He will soon know “read” and “‘write”’ 
and “I” and “you”’ wherever he sees them on a page. 
Perhaps only four or five short lines of print comprise 
the first lesson, but your learner should be able, at 
the end of half an hour or so, to read these lines for- 
ward or backward or in any order. To do so will give 
him the valuable sense of having accomplished some- 
thing, of having taken the first big step forward. 

The Rowan county teachers found that some spe- 
cial equipment, quite different from that used in 
teaching children, would be needed for the work 
with adult pupils. It isn’t good psychology to teach 


American-born men and women, most of them 
mature in years, who trudge to school night after 
night over dark, rough roads, lanterns in hand, 
babies in arms, to escape the shame of “making 
their mark.” It is difficult to cite any more drama- 
tic event in the entire history of human education. 
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kittens and dollies, however interesting such stories 
may be to the six-year-old. So Cora Wilson Stewart 
wrote and published a set of readers especially adapted 
to the mountain adult schools. There is the mothers’ 
first book, full of interesting pages relating to the 
baby and the home and home activities. The agricul- 
ture classes learn to read from a book which sets forth 
the practical advantages of good roads, tested seed, 
rotated crops, and matters of planting and harvesting. 
Several birds are often attacked with the same stone 
in these night classes. 


Volunteer Teachers All 


From the first, practically all workers have volun- 
teered and served without pay. Books and writing 
pads have been bought with money that came in, 
dollar by dollar, from friends interested in the work 
in a particular locality. Mrs. Stewart has lectured 
and written about the movement, and the proceeds 
from her writings or her talks (when there were 
any) have gone right back into the business of help- 
ing those who need only the first opportunity in 
order to help themselves. Then counties and states— 
a few of them—began to appropriate money with 
which to carry on the work within their borders. Not 
much money, but a little. It all helped, but there was 
never enough. Schools would write Mrs. Stewart’s 
office for materials. As long as there was a dollar 
left to buy and ship anything the application was 
never refused. 

Then, about a year ago, Julius Rosenwald became 
interested in the war against illiteracy, and asked 
the trustees of the Rosenwald Fund in Chicago to 
study the progress of the movement and its future 
needs. They did so, with the result that $200,000 was 
appropriated to advance the work. 

Special campaigns were at once instituted in the 
more backward states (by this time, of course, there 
was no state in the Union which wasn’t taking some 
part in the war against illiteracy), and every effort 
was made to prepare for a better showing when the 
1930 census should be taken. 


Assuming National Proportions 


The whole progress of the work which Cora Wilson 
Stewart began is dramatic to view in retrospect. Only 
ten short years ago there was not, in the United 
States, a single statute in our legislative annals which 
made any reference to illiteracy. There had been Rowan 
county’s first lamp lit in the darkness, and the follow- 
ing years when the light spread throughout Kentucky. 
With the attention of other states and the nation 
gradually focusing on the movement, the day came 
which marked the formation of the National IIliter- 
acy Crusade, with offices in Washington. 

Just about a year ago President Hoover decided 
that a Federal Commission should be appointed; 
and, further, that the whole drive against illiteracy in 
the nation came within the province of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—a Department which, the 
President hopes, will eventually deal principally with 
such definite human problems. He delegated Secre- 
tary Wilbur, accordingly, to appoint his Commission. 
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On it are the names of men and women who have 
done great work along social lines and who are deeply 
interested in the special problem of wiping out jj- 
literacy in this country. 

So often we see undertakings, as simple in their 
beginnings as were those first moonlight schools for 
adults, advance into an ever increasing complexity 
of committees and subcommittees and commissions 
and boards, until the average citizen feels that there 
is no heart left in the whole business—that it has be- 
come a maze of executive and official machinery with 
no particular meaning left for those humble crusaders 
who led the first assaults against the foe. 

Let no such misconception get abroad with respect 
to this cause. Cora Wilson Stewart, it is true, is now 
designated director of the National Illiteracy Com- 
mission. 

An impressive title, yes, and the woman herself 
is impressive; but she is so because of her own simple 
dignity, the earnestness with which she carries on 
each day the work which is her life. She sat recently 
at her desk in her plain, small office near Secretary 
Wilbur’s, showing her visitor a package of letters 
just received from the members of a mountain class 
in Tennessee who have learned to write this past 
summer. As she reread one after another a mist of 
tenderness came to her eyes, and one saw, not the 
official director but the “‘moonlight lady” of Rowan 
county, who thought nothing of riding ten or fifteen 
miles through the mountains to visit one of the night 
classes—and who still thinks nothing of it. 


A Crusade That’s Just Begun 


She visits, on the night of their opening or soon 
afterward, as many of the new schools as she can 
reach within a day’s journey of headquarters. Often 
she goes for a period to distant states where work is 
being started. The pupils love to write to her, and 
they write also to Secretary Wilbur to thank him, 
quite simply, for their books, for their classes, for the 
chance to learn. To the writer of each letter there 
goes a note of reply, often commending the progress 
already made and encouraging the pupil to further 
effort. 

Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, and Louisiana 
are the four states which led in the campaign made to 
reduce illiteracy before the Federal census takers 
started their rounds in April, 1930. 

Georgia enrolled and taught 40,848 adults. Alabama 
taught 41,726, South Carolina taught 49,145, and 
Louisiana taught 108,351. In these four states alone 
240,070 illiterates were taught to read and write. 
This is of itself a tremendous achievement, to say 
nothing of the thousands in Virginia, West Virginia, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, and other states that were 
reached in the campaign. 

The war against American illiteracy is not over. 
It is, in fact, only very well begun. But there is no 
cessation of hostilities on the part of Cora Wilson 
Stewart and her cohorts. Already they are planning 
another great drive against the foe—a drive which 
has for its objective the searching out of every illiter- 
ate man or woman remaining in these United States. 
To these people there must be given at least the chance 
to learn. 
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Inrimatety linked with every phase of business, 
is a small group of essential industries which has 
become the foundation for our industrial structure. 
This group is permanent because it is basic. 
@Continental Shares, seeking not only a present 
return from invested capital, but also future 
enhancement of values through the growth and 
development of the country, has placed a large 
proportion cf its funds in selected basic industries. 


Officers and Directors 


Cc. S. EATON W. R. BURWELL F. H. HOBSON L. G. WATSON 
Chairman of the Board President Vice-President Secretary & Treasurer 


RICHARD INGLIS DAVID INGALLS  R.V.MITCHELL PHILIP WICK 
Advisory Committee 


F. H. BLACKBURN JOHN S. BROOKES, JR. H. W. FENTON T. M. GIRDLER 
G. M. HUBBARD J. F. SCHOELLKOPF, JR. S. D. WARRINER 


CONTINENTAL SHARES, INC. 
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Common Stock Listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
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If there is work yet to be 


Textile Mills 
Reorganizations 
Warehouses 
Surveys 
Rayon Plants 
Tobacco Factories 
Steam Plants 
Examinations . 
Water Supplies In 
General Industrial 
Plants 
Production Studies 
Hydro-Electric 
Systems 
Appraisals 
Sanitary Engineering 
Power Application 
& Lighting 


done in realigning your pro- 
ductive facilities, summon the 
Engineer so that he can speed 
up whatever is necessary 


building, in mechanical 


reorganization, in power ree 
quirements or in other fields 
where his counsel and work 
can help you make more 


profit, better product or the 
same product for less. 


J. E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 
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A Park in the Sand 


(Continued from Page 41) 


Wild life is plentiful. There are squir- 
rels and rabbits, quail and other birds 
in remarkable variety. McLaren tried 
to establish the skylark, setting free 
several pairs raised in the aviary: “ We 
watched them fly straight up, singing 
as bonny as you please—and that’s the 
last we saw of the little beggars,” he 
confesses. 

McLaren lives for Golden Gate Park, 
and also in it. Both home and office are 
in a red-tiled stone cottage near the 
eastern entrance. By eight every morn- 
ing the superintendent is at his desk, 
and there he is always ready to talk of 
the thing he loves. Short, stocky, with 
a long Scottish face lighted by gray 
eyes, with a warm Scottish voice that 
retains a pleasant burr; tanned, vigor- 
ous, with the wrinkles round his eyes 
that you find on seafaring folk and 
plainsmen, he looks to be well on the 
sunny side of seventy. He is eighty- 
four. 

The first thing he said, when I asked 
him about his work, was: “ Well, we've 
had a lot of fun.” Then—‘ We've had 
our fights, too,” he chuckled. 

I recalled a fairly recent one. The 
police have a station abutting on the 
southeast corner of the park. A fine 
tree incommoded them, and_ orders 
were issued to cut it down. When the 
woodsman arrived with his ax he found 
a guard of McLaren’s men round the 
tree. 

“The superintendent says it’s not 
to be cut down,” they announced. The 
police decided to bide their time. But 
the guard, changed frequently, was al- 
ways there. 

Repeated threats of arrest were of 
no use. San Francisco grinned. It knew 
Uncle John, and the tree is still stand- 
ing. 

We spoke of the fact that the public 
use the park so thoroughly, yet never 
abuse it. “They like to have it look 
bonny. We have very little trouble, 
though once in a way Only the 
other day I was strolling in one of the 
paths and met an old lady with her 
hands full of blossoms. ‘You’re under 
arrest,’ I told her. ‘Oh, dear, I suppose 
I am, but I just couldn’t help it! My 
hands hadn’t touched flowers in I can’t 
say how long,’ she answered. So I bade 
her go along, but just to give me her 
word she’d not pick park flowers again. 
She did, and asked might she take the 
flowers, now she had them, and off she 
went.” 

He likes to stroll about after office 
hours, his eye on every detail. “If you 
see anything amiss, come and tell me, 
or if you’ve any suggestions to make 
we're always keen to hear it. Everyone 
helps us.” 

It was his farewell, as characteristic 
as his greeting. 
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The Giant and the Pygmy 


ITHER from your own personal experience or 
from observation you know how miserable one 


can feel when suffering from a cold. 


Of course you know some of the causes— 
chilling drafts, wet feet, over-fatigue, balky 
digestion, or an invading germ. You know it 
is harder to fight a cold when you are run- 
down. Keep yourself fit. 


For the sake of your own personal comfort 
you want to get rid of a cold in the shortest 
possible time. For your own personal 
safety and that of your friends you ought 
to get rid of a cold in the shortest possible 
time. 

There are many different kinds of colds— 
hard to distinguish one from the other. All 
of them are threats and one leads to another. 


The original cold, if not promptly cured, 
breaks down resistance and is sometimes 
followed by a second cold more stubborn 
and oftentimes more treacherous than the 
first. The mucous membrane of the nose and 
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throat is so weakened by Cold No. 1 that the 
way is opened for dangerous germs to enter. 


Cold No. 1 is the Pygmy that crawls through the 


keyhole and unlocks the door for Cold No. 2, 
the Giant. In fact, to carrythepicture further, 
the Pygmy Cold, which may be nothing 
worse than snuffles, a slight cough, a bit of 
an ache or a pain, may be followed by any 
one of several Giant Colds—influenza, pneu- 
monia or tuberculosis. 


Take no chances the next time that symp- 
toms of catching a cold are shown by you 
or someone in your family. Consult your 
doctor and dispose of the Pygmy quickly, 
before he can open the door for the Giant. 
At such a time a skilful doctor is your best 
ally and you will be wise in following faith- 
fully his orders. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 
be glad to mail free, its booklet, “Just a 
Cold? Or”—to anyone who requests it. 
Address Booklet Department 1230-Z. 


NSURANCE COMPANY 


ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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© This NEWand 


INVALUABLE 
BOOK PEC ito 


UNDAMENTAL changes are taking 
‘;.. today in merchandise distri- 
bution. Among the most far-reaching 
are those concerned with Market Data— 
source and foundation of intelligent dis- 
tribution planning. Such changes have a 
profound influence upon the prosperity 
of every business institution. 


~ ~ ~ Tue National Census—official decennial inventory of the 
country—furnishes a mine of information on the current development of 
the country, its population, its wealth, and its industry. These records are 
fraught with priceless value. For this year—when needed as never before— 
there is available a new encyclopedia of facts inestimably important as a 
guide to business trends. 


~ ~ -~ For the first time in history, the United States Government 
provides, in the New 1930 Census, a comprehensive, detailed picture of 
American business. Never before has such a national picture—a factual 
basis for measuring markets—been presented by this or any other source. 
Never before have been available such vital business statistics, such definite 
barometers by which to guide business policy. 


New Light on Distribution Problems 


Distribution, while a new subject for the Census, is an economic problem 
old as society itself. Heretofore there has been but little accurate infor- 
mation reduceable to economic formulae approaching the exactness of 
engineering principles. Today, for the first time, such facts are before 
us. It behooves American men of affairs to understand and apply them. 


~ ~ ~ The new “Outline for Market Surveys,” just off the press, is the 
first exhaustive summary of just what the Distribution Census will show, 
and how, practically, to interpret it. It sets down all the useful factors from 
which to appraise the consuming power of any market, for any product. It 
shows how to use the Census—and other dependable information—to 
tangible advantage and profit. 


~ ~ »~ George C. Smith, Director of the Industrial Bureau of St. Louis, 
its author, is a nationally known authority. He is one of America’s leaders 
in studies of scientific business location and community development. 
From a rich background of experience, and as an associate in the produc- 
tion of the first distribution census—undertaken in Baltimore inl1927— 
he brings to bear a specialized knowledge and 
a sound perspective which few men possess. 


ed 


This new book—clear, concise, in- 
formative—deserves the thoughtful study of - 
every American executive. An edition of = 


BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 





moderate size is now available for distribu- 
tion, without charge, to the leaders of business 
in this country. You are invited to write—on 
your own business stationery, please—for a 


complimentary copy. Address Dept. C-7. 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU of 
Jhe INDUSTRIAL CLUB 
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The Battle of Whect 


(Continued from Page 76) 

his own manufacturers in not supply. 
ing machinery as serviceable and up. 
to-date as the Americans’. He was 
convinced Soviet authorities intend 
to placate the Russian peasant and 
induce him to raise all the grain he 
can, with the deliberate intent of under- 
selling every other wheat-producing 
country* until such time as Russia js 
so preéminent in export that she may 
dictate her own terms. “And you 
people in America,” he said to me, with 
a badly concealed note of sour triumph, 
“are selling the machinery with which 
they are going to put your farmers out 
of the grain export business.” 

The answer to that, if it be true, is 
probably simply this: that if Russia 
wants agricultural machinery she can 
get it. Other countries will sell it if we 
do not; and at least when we sell it, it 
serves to keep our factories smoking. 

But the Middle West wheat grower, 
and the wheat farmer of our Northwest, 
have their own point of view. Kansas 
gave a quick refusal, and a rather angry 
retort, to Chairman Legge’s suggestion 
of reduction of acreage. “ Wheat is our 
money crop,” say these farmers. “If 
we don’t raise wheat, what are we going 
to raise? If we raise one bushel where 
we are now raising two, who guarantees 
us that we are going to get a price for 
the one bushel that will enable us to 
live? We don’t understand this at all.” 

Naturally the farmers do not under- 
stand. They think domestically. The 
problem is international. They think 
in terms of their own and their neigh- 
bors’ crops. It is really a world crop. 
They want a living price for their wheat, 
and invoked the power of their govern- 
ment to get that price; but they were 
unaware of the fact that the Italian and 
the German farmers were at the same 
time insisting that their price be boosted 
to an altitude sufficient to keep Amer- 
ican wheat out of their countries. 

It is precisely what Mussolini said 
of it, though he meant it in a narrower 
sense. It-is a “battle of grain.” Willy- 
nilly, the American wheat grower has 
been swept into the front-line trenches 
of it. 





*Just after this article was written, cer- 
tain dramatic exposures concerning the 
attempt of Russia to manipulate and de- 
press the grain market of the United 
States, by short-selling in Chicago, indi- 
cate that Mr. Tilden’s information was 
only too accurate. Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, as a result of this short-selling, 
called upon the Chicago Grain Exchange 
to protect the American market, and the 
farmer, against a recurrence; and this the 
grain authorities agreed to do. In addition, 
a former executive of the Soviet Trading 
Company has testified that it is the purpose 
of the Communist government to flo 
the world markets not only with cereals 
but with manufactures.—TuHeE Epirors. 
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Only a éreatly enlarged Cadillac manufacturing program, together 


with General Motors unequalled resources, makes possible the 








new La Salle Eight—with its new and more powerful engine, its 
provisions for safety and driving ease, its magnificent Fisher and 


Fleetwood bodies —at so low a price as $2195, f, o. b. Detroit 


La Salle prices have been lowered from $245 to $750 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY * DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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/ -») Life Insurance . . . 
A Declaration of Financial Independence” 


National Association of Life Underwriters 


B.. for the sturdy character 
of the men who pledged to it their lives and 
their fortunes, the Declaration of Independence 
would have been but hollow oratory. 


The dependability of the organization whose 
name your life insurance policy bears makes 
your Declaration of Financial Independence a 
real bulwark to your family and your home. 














As strongly backed as the American 
Declaration of Independence is 
your policy with the 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


igh its 67 years in business, the Company has paid to 
policyholders over 600 Million dollars. It now has 
insurance in force of over 3 Billion 300 Million dollars 
on over 4¥2 Million people. Assets, $542,140,978; re- 
serves and other liabilities, $502,453,576; -surplus, 
$39,687,401. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY RETURNING ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
AND OFFERING A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED 
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WH Do Cabinet Members 
Governors, Congressmen 
and leaders in all walks of life take World’s Work as their favorite magazine 


year after year? The reason is because World’s Work brings them the most 
worth-while type of reading—supremely entertaining and enlightening as well. 
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SAVE $2.00—Order 2 Years for ONLY $6 


WORLD’S WORK, Garden City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me the World’s Work for the number of years checked here: 


0 1 Year at $4 O 2 Years at $6 


Canadian postage 60c. extra a year Foreign postage $1.00 extra a year 





Signing Off 

(Continued from Page 48) 
itself, from no less a personage than Dr, 
Lee De Forest, comes this frank warn- 
ing: “The present tendency of the 
broadcast chain and many individual 
stations to lower their bars to the greed 
of direct advertising will rapidly sap 
the lifeblood and destroy the useful- 
ness of this magnificent new means of 
contact.” 

Broadcasting is possible without ad- 
vertising. In the British Isles and in 
most of the countries of Europe radio 
programs carry no paid advertising. 
“Our American system is better,” an- 
swered Mr. H. P. Davis, when I brought 
up this point. “If every owner of a re- 
ceiving set had to pay an annual license 
fee of $2.50, as is the rule in England, 
there would be far fewer sets. 

“From the very beginning of broad- 
casting the question as to who is to pay 
has been repeatedly raised, and one 
plan after another has been proposed— 
and abandoned in favor of the present 
system. Radio advertising requires a 
special technique, and objectionable ad- 
vertising tends to eliminate itself. The 
individual or firm that can bring the 
subject of its activities to the listening 
millions in an adroit and satisfying way 
is employing a means of great commer- 
cial possibilities, and it can justify the 
expenditure of large sums of money. ” 

No doubt the radio advertiser can 
justify any expenditure. Amos and Andy 
receive a salary of $100,000 a year, but 
the tooth-paste company which is ad- 
vertised by their foolery has sold ever 
so many hundreds of thousands of 
tubes and reports a 300 per cent in- 
crease in business. However, there re- 
main some who resent the intrusion of 
even adroit advertising. 

The future of radio entertainment 
focuses on this question. Television is 
just around the corner; in another ten 
years it will be in the home. Will it 
bring into the home visual announce- 
ments of cigarettes and soap, thus add- 
ing to the ear appeal of the announcer 
the eye appeal of the screen? 

Perhaps the engineers will contribute. 
It may be possible to devise a radio 
filter which one may buy or rent, as 
one buys a season ticket to the sym- 
phony or the opera, and by means of 
which entertainment may be brought 
into the homes of those—and only those— 
who pay for it. 

Or it may be that in the future radio 
stations will be endowed for the enter- 
tainment and education of the public, 
as orchestras and universities are en- 
dowed. 

In another ten years the billion-dollar 
baby will have grown up. Perhaps it 
will be a very different thing. But it can 
hardly have any more romantic and 
exciting history than it experienced 
in its first ten years. 
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S PE E D— On the ancient Egyptian desert — the Camel. 
S PE E D— In the Roman amphitheatre — the Chariot. 

S PE E D — Today — machines that work precisely. 

S PE E D— In this machine age — almost frictionless... . 
SPEED— High speed production with split-hair precision 


means grinding — grinding wheels, grinding 


machines — NORTON. 


NORTON COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 








casa. oT 


GRINDING WHEELS, GRINDING and LAPPING MACHINES, ABRASIVES FOR POLISHING, 


PULPSTONES, REFRACTORIES, POROUS PLATES, FLOOR and STAIR TILES, ABRASIVE AGGREGATE. 
Runners RUE 
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FOR APPEARANCE’S SAKE 
WEAR A SIMMONS CHAIN 








Ir is disconcerting, at Christmas- 
time, to realize that a man may wear 
only so much jewelry. Yet, if he owns 
a watch—and what man doesn’t, 
these days?—a Simmons Chain is 
always in good taste. There are grace- 
ful chains to guard a wrist-watch— 
light, comfortable, durable, and mod- 
ern in design. And there are familiar 
pocket watch-chains, too, in a wide 
variety of charming shapes and forms. 
And even without a watch, a Simmons 
Chain still belongs across the vest, to 
take care of keys, emblems, knife and 
other accessories that a man can’t do 
without. The Simmons wrist-watch 
Chain illustrated is 32189, white gold- 
filled, $5.25; the Simmons pocket 
Chain is Waldemar 32040, white gold, 
$9. Good jewelers have these and 
many other Simmons Chains. R. F. 
Simmons Company, Attleboro, Mass. 


Simmons 


ehainsB vz 








Building Costs 


(Continued from Page 65) 
usual, not all employers in the industry 
are taking advantage of the methods 
that make this possible. 

It has already been said that prac- 
tically every building is custom made, 
differing greatly from every other. That 
militates against the use on a large 
scale of repetitive mass production. 

Of late there has been much talk of 
producing small houses on a factory 
basis, the materials being cut and to 
some extent assembled in factories and 
shipped to the site where only the final 
assembly operation will be performed. 
We already have low-class residential de- 
velopments where this standardization 
of design is the rule—and they are gen- 
erally hideous. Therefore I doubt 
whether much is to be expected from 
such wholesale factory production of en- 
tire houses. 

However, although each building 
should continue to retain a high degree 
of individuality it is possible to achieve 
considerable standardization of the 
parts that go into it. One recently 
finished office building contained several 
thousand steel windows all exactly, alike 
and all made in the factory by mass 
methods. So completely were they fin- 
ished in the factory that we had merely 
to slip them in place in the walls. 

Also we are developing better and 
stronger building materials and are 
learning valuable things about the 
strength of the older ones. For example, 
formerly most building codes allowed 
structural steel to carry only 16,000 
pounds to the square inch. Experience 
has shown that modern steel work can 
safely carry 18,000 pounds. But not all 
communities have yet done their share 
to let building owners realize the savings 
that science has made possible. 

In fact, the whole building-cost situa- 
tion is shot through with wastes which 
are recognized as being curable but are 
still tolerated. 

On the whole, it cannot be denied that 
building undoubtedly costs us more than 
it should. But the indications are that 
the cost will with the passage of time 
come down. This will be accomplished, 
not by sweating and exploiting labor or 
by cutting wages but by four principal 
types of economy which should tend to 
make it possible to pay higher wages for 
less fatiguing effort. They are: 

The more general use by all of the 
better methods the effectiveness of 
which has been proved by the more ad- 
vanced construction organizations. 

The increased use of factory-made 
items which reduce the amount of work 
to be done on the job and which can be 
produced by low-cost mass methods. 

The development and use of less 
expensive, better adapted, and stronger 
materials. 

Improved design. 
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SAN N NTONIO 





“Most Interesting 
Southern City 


San Antonio—there’s romance 
in the very name! Tall palms sigh 
in the soft breeze...venerable missions 
sit dreaming of past glories....every- 
where you see the imprints left by 
two centuries of colorful history. 


No wonder they call it the “most 
interesting Southern city—this cos- 
mopolitan capital of the empire of 
South and West Texas and gateway 
to Mexico. For, against San Anto- 
nio’s historic background, the golfer’s 
shout of “fore” from velvet-smooth 
fairways, the crack of mallets on balls 
in exciting polo matches, the shouts 
of children at play—all reveal a 
modern community, where each day 
is a joyous adventure in living. 


Forget dull care in San Antonio 
this winter. 





San 


For Free, Ulustrated Booklet, Write Dept. 43 
MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
Aztec Building San Antonio, Texas 
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A Living, Loving Christmas 
Gi 


Give your family and friends a puppy for 
Christmas. We cannot think of anything 
that will give them more pleasure. 


The leading breeders are represented in 
COUNTRY LIFE which for twenty- 
seven years has maintained the outstanding 
Kennel Directory of the Class magazines. 


You will find COUNTRY LIFE on the 
better newsstands or if you wish, write to 
the manager direct for suggestions. Be 
sure to mention breed and whether you 
prefer a puppy or a grown dog. Address 


Manager Kennel Directory 
COUNTRY LIFE 


244 Madison Avenue New York City 
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How 


General Motors’ Money 


circulates 


ET’s say THAT General Motors to- 

day buys a million dollars’ worth 

of tires—or steel, or glass, or any of the 

many materials with which its auto- 
mobiles are built. 

When the cars have been made and 
sold, the million dollars comes back to 
General Motors and may be used next 
in a shipment of Buicks for Boston or 
Cadillacs for Chicago or Chevrolets 
for Calcutta. 

Money collected today for cars sold 
in Bombay or Copenhagen, or Hous- 
ton, Texas, may be paid out tomorrow 
by the Buick plant in Flint, Michigan, 
for a carload of steel from Pittsburgh; 
or by Frigidaire in Dayton, Ohio, for a 
shipment of copper tubing from the 
Connecticut Valley. These suppliers in 
turn pay out a major part of this 
money in wages to employes. 


ucts, find their way ultimately into 
the pockets of the food farmers, or 
the cotton pickers in Georgia, or the 
lumberjacks in Arkansas, or the cop- 
per miners in Montana. These workers 
in turn patronize their local grocers, 
butchers, clothiers and other mer- 
chants of their own home towns. 
General Motors does business daily 
with many hundreds of banks, both in 
the United States and at strategic 
centers of world trade overseas. These 
banks daily collect millions of dollars 
for General Motors. This money flows 
back continuously to General Motors 
by public cables, telephone and the 
private wires of the Federal Reserve 
System. It never accumulates, for 
promptly General Motors sends it 
forth into circulation again—a 
stimulus to prosperity in hun- 





The wages paid by General 
Motors, its 5500 suppliers, and 
the railroads and steamship lines 
handling its materials and prod- 





dreds of industries and thou- 
sands of communities, not only 
in this country, but all over 
the world. 








GENERAL MOTORS 


"A CAR FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE" 


CHEVROLET - 


PONTIAC »- OLDSMOBILE - OAKLAND 


VIKING - BUICK + LaSALLE - CADILLAC + ALL WITH BODY BY FISHER 


GeEneERAL Morors Trucks * YELLow CoACHES AND Y ELLOw CABs * FRIGIDAIRE—THE AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


Detco-LicuT, 2} WATER SYSTEMS AND DELCOGAS 


Generac Morors Rapio 


* GMAC PLAN oF CREDIT PURCHASE 
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House on 
Your Mind? 


Do you ever wake up staring into space 
thinking of all the things that can and do 
happen? 





























There they go now, burglars!... But, 
listen, drip, drip, drip—a leak in the 
plumbing?...My, oh my, that dark stair- 
way, the cook fell—she’s suing you for 
damages?...Great heavens, the furnace ex- 

loded?... Broken windows? Bills, bills, 

ills—who’s going to pay them? 





























Why not let Atna? Aitna’s new Home 
Owners’ Policy offsets 5 ever-present haz- 
ards: Burglary—Water Damage—Liability 
—Glass Breakage, and Plumbing and Heat- 
ing Repairs. Ask the Aitna-izer in your 
community how /iti/e this policy costs. 



































Etna writes practically every form of Insurance 
and Fidelity and Surety Bonds. A:tna protection 
reaches from Coast to Coast through 25,000 Agents. 

















“Etna Casualty and Surety 
Company 


itna Life Insurance Company 




















Automobile Insurance 
Company 














Standard Fire Insurance 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


ALTNA-IZE 

















(Continued from Page 12) 

HE island of St. Kilda, largest of 

the Outer Hebrides off the coast of 
Scotland, has lately been abandoned by 
the human race. For centuries a stub- 
born little clan of Gaelic-speaking peo- 
ple has clung to this inhospitable piece 
of rock and eked out a precarious living. 
The place has little soil or grazing land 
and no. harbor for fishing boats, and 
during eight months of the year it is 
inaccessible. A recent count showed only 
eight able-bodied men; the rest were old 
people and children. 


Fewer farms and more farm products 
seems to be the rule in New England. 
While the actual number of holdings 
shows a loss in the past ten years, the 
staple products—fruit, milk, and vege- 
tables—have increased in amount. Modern 
machinery and better methods have more 
than made up for the acreage abandoned. 


EW ENGLAND is rapidly being 
cured of its old bad habit of being 
an island. For centuries the broad Hud- 
son River has been a barrier to traffic, 
difficult to bridge and inconvenient to 
cross by ferry. In consequence, the New 
England states and the eastern edge of 
New York, including the metropolis, 
have been cut off from the “ mainland.” 
The automobile has magically solved 
this baffling problem. The Holland Tun- 
nel in New York city is self-supporting. 
The biggest of all bridges, from the city 
to the New Jersey shore, is approaching 
completion. The three-year-old Bear 
Mountain. bridge, built by private enter- 
prise and highly profitable, will revert 
to the state. A new bridge has been 
opened at Poughkeepsie, and Governor 
Roosevelt has announced a program 
of still more bridges. These vast under- 
takings do not cost the taxpayers a cent. 
The motorists pay the tolls until the cost 
is covered, when traffic becomes free. 


The youthful sport of tree sitting is no 
worse for the health than the older pastime 
of swivel-chair sitting, in the opinion of 
B. B. Richards, of the New York state 
department of health. Business men who 
sit all day at their desks and all evening at 
their radios are sure to hear bad news from 
their interiors. 


HE New England Public Service 

Company has converted a 7,000- 
ton ship into a floating power plant of 
20,000 kilowatts capacity. Whenever 
there is a shortage of power in any city 
near the northern New England coast, 
the Jacona will be towed to the nearest 
harbor, hooked up with high-tension 
wires, and made to supply the needed 
juice. It will be remembered that the 
airplane carrier Lexington helped to 
supply the city of Tacoma with elec- 
tricity for thirty days when drought 
caused a shortage in the local supply. 


(Continued on Page 111) 


Waen IT’S 


WINTER HERE 
IT’S SUMMER IN 


Australia 


Turtle-back on 
the Barrier Reef 





Has your travelling ever taken you 
across the equator, beneath the South- 
ern Cross, into the land where seasons 
are upside down and winter turns to 
summer ? 

No? Then here is a new travel expe- 
rience. Strange ports and dreamy trop- 
ical islands dot the way to Australia 
— Hawaii, Tahiti, Fiji, Pago-Pago in 
Samoa, Rarotonga, New Zealand—the 
very names invite you to break the old 
routine and roam new seas. 

Or sail from England or the Mediter- 
ranean, from the Orient, Eoypt, Ceylon, 
Singapore or Cape Town. Visit your 
steamship or travel bureau office and 
trace the route to Australia that best 
fits your plans. 


YOUR TRAVEL BUREAU 
KNOWS 

Australia will delight you with its dis- 
tinctive scenery, world-known cities, 
matchless bathing beaches gaily 
thronged, its aboriginal tribes and 
strange wild life. You will find much 
to interest you in the illustrated book- 
let this coupon brings you. 





AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 


TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


852 ADAM GRANT BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
or GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON. 


Name 





Street 





City 











INTERIOR DECORATION 
by FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


Profusely Illustrated Net $4.00 
Atall 


sookseters Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 


RUPTURES 


Need firm but comfortable support 


The patented Brooks Appli- 
ance retains securely without 
vine - or hard! pads. 
Allows full body freedom. 
Worn and praised by active 
men and women in every walk 
of life. Over 3 million sold. 
Sent on 10 days’ trial. Not 
obtainable through any store or 
agent in U. S., but made to in- 
dividual measurements and sent 
direct from Marshall. Full in- 
formation and free 28-page 
Rupture booklet sent in plain 
sealed envelope. Send for trial 





offer. C. E. Brooks, Inventor 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 158D State St., Marshall, Mich 
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Office of the JERSEY JOURNAL, Jersey City, N. J. Wood 
office furniture makes this room friendly . . . comfortable 


BETTER WORK 


WARMTH AND 


WITH THE 


FRIENDLINESS 


OF 


WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 


E TREND in modern office 

furnishing is to provide better 

working conditions ... more efficient 
business tools. 


Executives, realizing that they ac- 
complish more in congenial surround- 
ings, demand office furniture of wood 
—and apply the same principle to 
their entire organization. For workers 
of all classes respond to the appeal of 
wood office furniture. They like its 
warmth... beauty... friendliness. It 
adds interest to their work...en- 
courages wholehearted cooperation. 

Well-polished wood has a personal- 
ity which cannot successfully be 
imitated. Man-made swirls, curves 
and patterns artificially imposed on 
alien surfaces are mechanical and un- 
interesting in appearance . . . lack the 
“natural” qualities which make wood 
individual...attractive. 


Wood office furniture is stronger, 
pound for pound... .light inweight... 
quiet in action...non-mechanical...ac- 
tually protects data from fire bet- 
ter than do substitute materials. 

The leading American manufac- 
turers of wood office furniture provide 
a wide range of appropriate models— 
period suites for executives ... desks 
and chairs for other employees... 
furniture for all office needs. Consult 
your local dealer. 


Send for the free booklet, ‘‘Plan- 
ning the Modern Office in Wood,”’ 
which contains complete data on of- 
fice planning, and a handy chart that 
will help you lay out an attractive, 
efficient office to meet your individual 
requirements. WOOD OFFICE 
FURNITURE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Affiliated with the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. 


Woop 


OFFICE 


FURNITURE 





Modernistic desk and chair of wood in 

the office of the JEWEL TEA COMPANY, 

Barrington, Ill. The “natural’’ swirls and 

curves of wood make it well adapted for this 
type of office furniture 


1S ‘WATURALLY 
BETTER 


Mail Today — 


WwooD a FURNITURE 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Dept. 612, Graybar Building 
New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me the 
free booklet, ‘Planning the Modern 
Office in Wood.”’ 
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TRANSPORTATION 
AND SHIPPING 


-for the waybills- 
manifests - shipping 
memos -orders-and in 
every phase of record 
and form keeping for 
the world’s leading 
transportation and 
shipping companies. 

Esleeck Thin 
Papers -- extremely 
light -- durable and 
servicable -- have 








grown apace in 
favor during the 
last quarter century. 








FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


ESLEECK 


Manufacturing Co. 
Turners Falls, Mass 


SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


EMCO ONION SKIN 




















THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


The world on parade presents a spectacle both beautiful 
and fascinating. On the pageantry of kings and princes— 
“thrones, parliaments, and powers’’—exploration and ad- 
venture and discovery—WORLD’S WORK looks with keen, 
intelligent eyes, selecting and interpreting for more alert 
world citizens the absorbing details of world advancement. 


For thirty years, WORLD’S WORK has served the need of those 
men and women who have been alive enough to understand the thrill 
that lies in the record of achievement. 


WORLD’S WORK—a monthly chronicle of the present. Four dollars a year 
—thirty-five cents a copy. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, N. Y. 

















Empty Pews 
(Continued from Page 30) 

Diminishing denominational loyali, 
is clearly shown, too, by the steadily 
increasing decline in gifts to boards and 
“causes.” There is widely abroad the 
sentiment that religion has been too 
highly organized and institutionalized— 
and even commercialized. “Church 
work” is often synonymous with money 
raising. High-pressure methods have 
been employed until they themselves 
have become a liability. 

Were this discussion to stop here it 
would be so one-sided as to be untrue. 
As the Bosphorus currents flow two 
ways, so the tendencies of our day show 
not only a drift away from the churches 
but also a strong trend toward sincere 
religious interest. 

Consider religion and the radio. 
There is scarcely an hour in the day 
wherein a listener with a good receiving 
set may not tune in on some sort of 
religious offering or other. 

Radio religion is significant beyond 
measure, for it penetrates where the 
foot of pastor, parish visitor, or mis- 
sionary may never go. Even while it 
feeds a known taste, it is creating a 
greater taste for more of the same. 
Should anybody be so bold as to say 
that our modern times are not interested 
in religion, let him turn on the radio! 

Not quite so new a revelation of re- 
ligion’s hold upon the public mind as 
the radio are the motion pictures. The 
Miracle Man, The Ten Commandments, 
Ben Hur, and The King of Kings have 
been outstanding screen successes. 

Even the legitimate stage reports as 
its most conspicuous recent triumph 
The Green Pastures. Who has forgotten 
The Servant in the House and The 
Third Floor Back? Travel agencies 
report that ninety-three per cent of last 
summer’s tourist bookings to Europe 
included a visit to the Oberammergau 
Passion Play. 

When we turn to the printed page, 
we find a phenomenon remarked by 
countless observers—the vogue of writ- 
ing about religion. Not only the stand- 
ard reviews but also the “popular” 
weeklies and monthlies have, since the 
war, returned again and again to a dis- 
cussion of religion. This is something 
new in current literature. 

As for books the best sellers—in addi- 
tion to the Bible, which last year was 
reported to have had its largest sale in 
history—have been those dealing fairly 
or unfairly with religion. Elmer Gantry 
had an enormous vogue, despite its 
glaring shortcomings; all because it 
professed to be an exposé of the clergy. 
Booksellers of all sorts report an in- 
crease in demand for religious titles. 
The “debunkers” have their best 
chance for a big sale when they go after 
religion. Prof. Harry Elmer Barnes has 
(Continued on Page 94) 
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—has been an industrial city from 
the beginning. It was the only 
city in the New World colonized 
entirely by workers. William 





Penn searched Europe for— 


*Industrious Husbandment and Day 
Labourers, Laborious Handicrafts, 
especially Carpenters, Masons, 
Smiths, Weavers, Taylors, Tanners, 
Shoemakers, Shipwrights, etc.” 


This industrial character was in- 
tensified until today it forms a 
unique individuality for the city. 


“The Real Philadelphia” sets forth 
graphically, with the aid of beautiful pic- 
tures and modern decoration, the story 
of what Philadelphia holds for new 
enterprises of all kinds. It expresses 
the true spirit of this great modern city. 


Send for this or any of our other books 
on Labor, Transportation, Power, Dis- 
tribution and Production shown at the 
right. Please use your business letter- 
head addressing Department X. 
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TO THE LAND 


OF THE 


PALM AND SAHUARO 


ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 


GOLDEN STATE 


LIMITED 


Direct main line—quickest by 
hours—Chicago to America’s 
sunniest clime—eleven famous 
winter resorts. Sport-Paradise— 
golf, polo, bridle-paths in a patch- 
work of color—orange and olive 
groves; desert palms and Sahuaro 
cactus giants. Luxurioushotels— 
ranches. Mountains and dunes 
peopled by romance—cliff-dwell- 
ings, old Missions, Mexican 
adobes, Indian wickiups. 


Low altitude warm winter 
way to Los Angeles and 
San Diego 


Through Service—faster 
time—to Santa Barbara 


NO EXTRA FARE 


Individualized Service—The 
Favorite Train of Fastidious Trav- 
elers. Minimum daylight hours 
en route. Rock Island-Southern 
Pacific Golden State Route is 
shortest and best to El Paso- 
Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Phoenix, Indio, Palm Springs, 
Agua Caliente, San Diego. 
Through service from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul. 


Only two days Chicago to 
California— only three 
days Coast to Coast 


For further information, mail this coupon 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
710 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 942 


Please send me literature checked below: 
Golden State Route Tucson 
C] Garden of Allah Chandler—Phoenix 
Guest-Ranches 


El Paso—Juarez 
Carlsbad Caverns 


Palm Springs 
Agua Caliente 
C] Apache Trail San Diego 
Picture-landSouthwest Southern California 


Name 





(Continued from Page 92) 
shrewdly ridden to really national 
notoriety on this wave. Browne’s 
unbelieving This Believing World has 
enjoyed a circulation far beyond its 
intrinsic merits. Con as well as pro, 
people are interested in religion. 

Close observers of the New York 
newspapers have noted the increased 
attention that they are paying to 
religion, with full-page reports of 
Sunday sermons and a like amount of 
space to Saturday’s church news and 
announcements. The press associations 
seem to be carrying a steadily growing 
proportion of religious news. A small 
but noisy group of atheists receives 
disproportionate publicity, simply be- 
cause they are attacking the oldest and 
most firmly established concern of 
humanity. Their “drive” is itself an 
evidence of public interest in religion. 

There has of late arisen, both in this 
country and abroad, interest in what 
is called the Oxford group movement 
because of the leadership in it of Oxford 
students and professors. Definite, per- 
sonal, mystical communion of the in- 
dividual with God, direct answers to 
prayer, confession of sin, and simple 
fellowship of the members of the group 
with one another characterize alike the 
humble folk who gather in tabernacles 
and the college-bred folk who gather at 
the metropolitan churches on certain 
evenings during the week. Both are 
alike a symptom and a portent of the 
widespread desire for a return to primi- 
tive Christianity. 

This mood of willingness to discard 
the sectarian incrustations of the years 
and to return to simple fellowship finds 
expression also in the general favor ex- 
tended toward all proposals for church 
union and for practical Christian co- 
operation. The first is too large a subject 
to be entered into here; but the growth 
of community churches throughout the 
land is a concrete fact, naturally be- 
longing in the present tabulation. 

If anybody is so dense as to deem 
religious interest dead he has but to 
recall the past presidential election. 
The one class of news out of Russia that 
has set up an active commotion is that 
describing the anti-religious drive. So 
powerful was the immediate world- 
wide reaction to the Pope’s leadership 
of protest that the Soviet actually 
backed down, countermanded old or- 
ders, and let the Russians who were so 
minded observe last Easter in peace. 

At the moment, and in this article, 
I am interested only to indicate the 
religious connotations of the outstand- 
ing developments of our postwar era. 
The tremendous social and intellectual 
upheavals of the past decade have shat- 
tered many traditional habits and con- 
ventional allegiances; but they have also 
aroused the religious instincts of multi- 
tudes who never before gave active 
thought to the spiritual aspect of life. 





Is He a Drawing 
Room Sphinx? 


WATCH YOUR 


HUSBAND 


Conversation is a lost art with many a 
successful business man, unless talk turns 
to business. No wonder many a wife 
becomes discontented, when she reflects 
that her successful husband is a complete 
failure socially. 


The remedy for this state of affairs is a 
winter cruise via Red Star or White Star 
Line. Sea travel gets a man’s mind com- 
pletely off his business concerns. If your 
husband is a drawing room sphinx, take 
him away from drudgery this winter. See 
him expand—develop—under the suasive 
influence of salt air, ocean sunlight, con- 
genial companions, new environment. 
And it’s wonderful for the woman over- 
burdened with social obligations and do- 
mestic affairs. 

MEDITERRANEAN—Holy Land, Egypt and 
other points of principal tourist interest. Britannic* 
(new), Jan. 8,46 days,$750 (up),1st Class. Homeric* 
Jan. 24, 45-57 days, $850 (up), 1st Class. Both $420 
Tourist 3rdCabin. Rates include shore program. 


WEST INDIES—12z to 19 days—Port au Prince, 
Kingston, Colon, Vera Cruz, avana, Nassau, 
Bermuda. Lapland and Britannic.* $123.50 (up). 
The only cruises to visit Mexico. 


*White Star Line with Thos. Cook & Sons. 


WORLD CRUISE of the Belgenland—Still time 
to join this ‘‘Cruise of Cruises,”’ from New York, 
Dec. 15; San Diego, Dec. 31; Los Angeles, Jan. 2; 
San Francisco, Jan. 4. Red Star Line in coopeta- 
tion with American Express Co. $1750 up (133 
days), including shore excursions. 


Write for descriptive literature and 
the booklet, “Watch Your Husband” 
to Desk D, I.M.M. Co., No. 1 
Broadway, New York. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA. AUTHORIZED AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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This privilege adds to the supreme enjoy- 
ment of travel on the ‘Famous Four’— 


HAMBURG ALBERT BALLIN 
NEW YORK DEUTSCHLAND 


One of the unique features of these 
ships is the attractive Grill Rooms, with 
smaller separate rooms for “‘strictly 
private’ parties, where you may have 
foods of your own choice, from 
the things you like at home to exotic 
Oriental dinners, without extra charge. 


Seven days to Europe—a sailing from New 
York every Wednesday at midnight to Cherbourg, 
Southampton, Hamburg. « « Also a popular 
‘Cabin Service to Ireland, France, Germany by 


the MILWAUKEE, ST, LOUIS and CLEVELAND 


wlamburg- 
American Lie 


39 BROADWAY -~- NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Edmonton, Vancouver, or local steamship agents. 





GREAT WHITE FLEET 


Caribbean Cruises 





HIPS and men of the Great White Fleet know their tropics... 
a matter of prime importance to the traveler in the Caribbean. 
It means cruises planned by experience, and ships specifically 


designed for the traveling guest’s every comfort. » » » 


Wide decks for games, promenading, and luxurious lounging . . .out- 
side staterooms open to the sea breeze... excellent food prepared 


by chefs experienced in the art of tempting palates. » » » 


Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York twice weekly, New 
Orleans three times weekly. Cuba... Panama... Colombia... 
Jamaica... Costa Rica... Guatemala... Honduras. Cruises 16 to 


24 days, all expenses included. Alll first class cabins. Full details from 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


7a T EAM SH Te a a ee 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 
Room 1638, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 





Southern Resorts 


E ALL have our different ideas 

\ \ of what we mean when we speak 

of the South. To the Northern 
mind of twenty years ago, before Pull- 
man cars, hard-surface roads, and flying 
schedules had become what they are 
now, the South was composed of water- 
melon, the young of the colored race, 
mint juleps, and the goatees of elderly 
gentlemen which fluttered above the 
edges of tall, thin, ice-incrusted glasses. 

There was likewise some doubt about 
just where the South was. To the 
resident of Ardmore, Pennsylvania, it 
was Wilmington, Delaware. To the 
dweller in the Bronx it was Staten 
Island, and Mason and Dixon’s Line 
coincided with 125th Street, New York. 
To the State-of-Mainer subtropical 
temperatures began in South Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Henry Adams, who wrote the “ Edu- 
cation,” listed two major errors of the 
Creator. They were, to his mind, the 
differentiation of the sexes and the 
inclination of the ecliptic. It is fairly 
easy to see why both these things would 
bother him in Quincy, Massachusetts. 
But Henry Adams was an ingrained 
Northerner and did not realize that the 
warmth of everything is more constant, 
more comfortable, and more rewarding 
once you get yourself below Latitude 
39° 43’ N. 

This is pretty generally known now. 
That we no longer suffer from the same 
isolation is due largely to our improved 
facilities for travel. I have no doubt 
that we in the North think that we had 
a hand in this—that it is we who knit 
the South closer to us, and not vice versa. 
This may be so; but, Northerner though 
I am, I cannot help remembering that 
two of the three major means of trans- 
portation got their testing in the South; 
not necessarily by Southerners but in 
the South none the less. The Wright 
brothers flew the first power-driven, 
man-carrying, heavier-than-air machine 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina; and 
when the first ship set out to travel the 
Atlantic Ocean with the aid of steam it 
was from Savannah—she was named 
for her home port, suh. 


Golf and More Golf 


I don’t know just how far south I shall 
go this winter. I can make a fairly wide 
choice, with a little codperation from 
my employer. Wherever I go I shall find 
a golf course. The motto of the Southern 
resorts seems to be, “One golf course to 
every foursome.” This makes for a 


By CLIVE JARVIS 


certain leisure and relaxation not found 
in Van Cortlandt Park, New York, 
to name just one example. I shan’t play 
any better, of course, but I shall mind 
how I do play less, and so will my friends. 
And that is something. Up here I am 
often advised to give up golf and go into 
dirt farming, using the same tools; in 
the South hospitality, although some- 
what strained, forbids any such forth- 
right expression. 


For Horse Lovers, Horses 


Likewise, wherever I go I shall find 
horses, for the greater expansiveness of 
the terrain leads to polo, bridle paths, 
and riding clubs on a scale with which 
my home land is not familiar. The 
horse happens to be a boon I do not 
appreciate. But I realize that this is 
some individual character defect in me, 
and I have no hesitation in reminding 
those who understand the nervous and 
emotional systems of horses that they 
can practice their favorite kind of psy- 
choanalysis better in the South than 
anywhere else. 

As for water, I can, in the South, 
either take it or leave it al What 
I was getting at was that the South has 
its littoral for those who, like myself, 
love to be photographed in a bathing 
suit in the month of February, lying 
in warm sand and wondering whether 
Mr. Noftalis, back home, has closed 
the big deal we were working on before 
I left, or whether he is in bed with his 
old pleurisy again. Or I can stay farther 
inland where the pines are thicker. 

I may go to Pinehurst, North Caro- 
lina. There are five golf courses there, 
and since they extend over sixteen 
miles I can putt comfortably on the 
twelfth green without braining the wife 
of a business acquaintance just driving 
from the thirteenth tee. There are some 
Negro caddies there who have been 
plying their trade for twenty years and 
know how to meet any emergency. 

I might go to Sea Island Beach in 
Georgia—an extraordinarily fascinating 
place, for the geography of the state 
somehow misleads the inland forests, 
which keep right on growing, with 
almost pathetic eagerness, until their 
line of march bumps them into the 
Atlantic Ocean. I won’t go sufficiently 
Chamber of Commerce to say that they 
do bump; but they escape it only by the 
distances to which a New York taxi 
driver is accustomed. 

If I have again given up golf forever 
when I get there, I’ll console myself 


with the sea or the forest, or both, hunt- 
ing in one and bathing in the other— 
no, that’s mixed, but since you can 
catch either deep-sea or fresh-water 
fish there, depending on which direction 
you walk from the hotel when you leave 
in the morning, and considering that 
you can hunt bobcat on one day and 
snare a tarpon on the next, you can’t 
always keep things straight. 

Or I might go to Aiken, North Caro- 
lina, whose friends sneer at the climate 
of Naples (It.), Nice (Fr.), and St. 
Leonards (Eng.) by comparison, and 
who have statistics to back them up. 
Where, likewise, the golf course archi- 
tect is Mr. Donald Ross, who would 
give even Sir Harry Lauder the utmost 
confidence that the proper traditions 
of the game are being preserved. 

Or I might go to Augusta, Georgia, 
again; and hanged if I don’t think I will. 
Here is the country’s golf capital. What 
Bobby Jones did there last spring is 
very different from what I shall do this 
winter, but each of us is on a par when 
it comes to the appreciation of the Hill 
course, which Grantland Rice has 
labeled a scenic masterpiece. The third 
and the sixteenth fairways of this course 
(Mr. Ross’s again) were part of the 
earthworks prepared for defense against 
Sherman’s march to the sea. I don't 
know how effectively they stopped 
Sherman, but I know the effect they 
have on me. ... Never mind; just bitter- 
ness. 


Only Three Prerequisites 


And to substitute for the golf there 
are more pines, more hunting, more trap 
shooting, more polo, more bridle paths, 
more racing. Augusta is a horse capital 
too. The Horse Show that comes in 
March is one of the great social oc- 
casions of the year. , 

But in addition to all this there is, in 
Augusta, a beautiful and historic city. 
James Oglethorpe himself founded it 
on the banks of the red Savannah River, 
and it will be two hundred years old in 
1935. It presents one of the best co- 
operations between nature and man that 
this country knows of. Nature has sup- 
plied a beautiful climate and a glorious 
physical setting; men had the sense to 
keep the buildings low and the streets 
wide. The result is unbeatable. 

You can stay in your igloo this winter 
if you will, but at the first sneeze of the 
season I am going to buy a straw hat, 
a new bathing suit, and a railroad ticket. 
They are the only three essentials. 
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Wall Street at Close Range 


mg Bond rt 


F ALL the popular 
QO fallacies which seem 
to have found lodg- 
ment in the public mind 
regarding that phase of busi- 
ness known as investment 
banking, and commonly re- 
ferred to as Wall Street, none 
is more definitely inaccurate 
than the conception of the 
bond salesman—his per- 
sonality, his tactics, his 
motives, and his function. 
Generally speaking, he presents the 
composite picture of a recent college 
graduate, a rich man’s son, an ex- 
athlete, or a chap with high social rather 
than serious aspirations. 

His equipment is supposed to be good 
looks, good clothes, a good “line,” access 
to the Social Register and the Directory 
of Directors, a thick skin, a somewhat 
weak partition between memory and 
imagination, and a pocket full of cir- 
culars. 

It is generally believed that he builds 
up his list of prospects and customers 
from friends of Dad or Uncle Jim, plus 
the relatives of his college chums and 
his prom partners. To these he adds 
such other individuals as may be im- 
pressed with his pleasing personality 
or overawed by his glib references to 
“intrinsic merit,” “opportunity for 
appreciation,” the “ advantages of diver- 
sification,” and the other pat phrases 
which constitute the trade jargon. 


Two Misconceptions 


His motives are, of course, purely 
mercenary. He is already receiving a 
five-figure salary, and his commissions 
must be tremendous, if his appearance, 
his habits, and his say-so are accurate 
indices. His greed for gain is insatiable. 
The rapidly increasing demands of his 
social position require him to make and 
spend more and more money. He comes 
to feel that the end justifies the means. 

Do you begin to recognize him? He 
isn’t entirely mythical, but is far from 
typical. 

Then there is this opposite fallacy, 
not so common but equally inaccurate: 

Within the business there exists a 
certain percentage of serious-minded 
workers in the vineyard who have be- 
come crusader fanatics in their idealiz- 
ing of the business. 

They believe that their house can do 
no wrong, can make no error of head or 
heart; their policy and program are 


‘Ee writer of this article, and two 
others to follow in succeeding issues, is an invest- 
ment banker who has much to do with salesmen, 
buyers, and management. 


of the machinery in the investment-banking busi- 
ness and bring out the human side of selling. 


perfection, their securities invulnerable, 
their activities and instincts impeccable. 

Now, theinvestment banking business 
is based on economic conditions which 
are constantly in a state of flux and in 
which one would require a crystal ball, a 
staff of astrologers, and the prescience 
of the ancient Hebrew prophets to avoid 
errors unforeseen. 

The house propagandist admits no 
possibility of error whatsoever. He is 
an incurable idealist, and while he 
professes and possesses the best inten- 
tions in the world he does a great deal 
of harm both in and out of the business 
by leading the salesman to expect 
infallibility from the house and the 
customer to expect the impossible from 
both the house and the salesman. 

In actual fact, the average bond 
salesman is neither saint nor sinner. 
He is engaged in a constructive, inter- 
esting, and honorable business which 
has very definite ends to accomplish, 
very definite rules of conduct, and very 
definite opportunities for immediate 
and reasonable compensation and for 
ultimate advancement. The only mys- 
tery which surrounds his job is due to 
its technical phraseology, to its slightly 
complicated structure, and, above all, to 
the somewhat extensive amount of 
misinformation which has been broad- 
cast regarding it. 


Changed Relations 


Those of us who have been in the 
bond business for twenty years or more 
rather like to feel that we have seen it 
develop from its infancy. What we 
have witnessed is a development in the 
past twenty years many times greater 
than its development during any pre- 
ceding twenty-year period of our na- 
tional history. It was hardly an infant 
even forty years ago. 

The first real national personal sales 
campaign on a bond issue was conducted 
by Jay Cooke in the closing years of the 


It will be evident to 
the reader that he knows how to write. 
anonymity makes frankness possible. This and 


the articles to come will give an interesting view 


Civil War, when the credit 
of the government was at 
such a low ebb that its six 
per cent bonds went begging 
and something had to be 
done about it. The sugges- 
tion was decried as utterly 
impractical, but the task 
was finally undertaken, and 
it got results. 

The Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns changed us in a few 
years from a nation in which 
there were perhaps half a million regu- 
ular bond buyers to a nation in which 
there are, or at least there recently 
were, probably seven or eight million 
individuals in what they thought was 
the securities market. 


His 


A Composite Picture 


In between, the practice of carrying 
the sales campaign to the customer 
developed, in which the contact with 
the customer was made at the instance 
of the seller and not the buyer. To-day 
it is the accepted method. Even the 
financial counselors, investment super- 
visory services, and the whole group of 
those who emphasize the professional 
rather than the merchandising aspects 
of the business carry their wares to 
market, advertise, and employ salesmen. 

We can’t very well get along without 
the bond salesman, and we might as 
well get to know him. 

The average bond salesman is about 
twenty-five to thirty years old. He 
dresses neatly but with no ostentation. 
His good looks, or their lack, concern 
him not at all. He is married to a sen- 
sible wife and has two children, one of 
whom he calls Sweetheart and the other 
Junior. He owns a moderately priced 
home, with a mortgage on it, just out 
of town or in a good suburb of a large 
city, and one medium-priced automo- 
bile. He mows his own lawn, fusses 
around his house and his car, belongs to 
one club, plays a fair game of bridge, 
golf, and tennis; carries a fair amount of 
insurance, contributes to the Com- 
munity Chest and Red Cross drives, and 
conducts himself generally as a self- 
respecting citizen should. 

He makes probably not much less 
than three thousand dollars a year nor 
much more than five. He knows he can 
and will make more. Consequently he 
doesn’t save much, if anything at all, 
and for that matter neither do his 

(Continued on Page 106) 
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“Sail for Paris immediately” 


The export sales counsel for a large automobile con- 
cern was suddenly called away on a five-months trip 
to Europe. He was newly appointed to the position. 
He had scant time to arrange his affairs. 

His personal fortune was tied up in investments 
that demanded careful supervision. Must he convert 
his holdings into less variable, and perhaps less profit- 
able, securities? Should he try to follow the market 
while he was abroad? 











Wuat he will find in National City service 


CONVENIENT OFFICES. MARKET CONTACTS. 
National City offices throughout National City offices are in close 
the world are at his command. touch with all investment markets. 
INVESTMENT EXPERIENCE. INVESTMENT RANGE. 
He will be dealing with an organi- National City’s broad lists of 
zation with a background of over securities are available upon re- 
a century of financial experience. quest. 


These and other requirements of present day investors 


can be met through your nearest National City office. 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING, NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
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RELEASING 
EARTH'S BURIED ENERGY 


O TURN the myriad wheels of industry, to give speed and volume 


to transportation, the modern age draws increasingly upon earth's 
deposits of ancient solar energies —coal and petroleum. These two 
fuels, last year, provided more than half of the almost six billion dol- 
lars of mineral wealth produced in this country. 


The United States owes its economic leadership in considerable 
measure to its enormous coal and petroloum resources. This country 
possesses more than half the coal deposits of the world and about 18 
per cent of the petroleum resources. Thus far, the nation has used but 
one per cent of its three and a half trillion tons of coal. 


According to the latest census of manufactures, coal and petroleum 
furnished 85 per cent of the mechanical power which, in one year, 
turned 35 billion dollars’ worth of raw materials into nearly 63 billion 
dollars’ worth of finished products. 


Placing the nation’s fuel resources at the command of industry has 
called for extensive and intelligent financial backing. Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. has aided in the development of coal and petroleum through 
the distribution of bonds it has underwritten, secured by properties 
of some of the largest factors in these industries. The rigorous stand- 
ards to which these and other offerings are subjected prior to pur- 
chase and recommendation to our clientele are set forth in our book- 
let, Choosing Your Investment House. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO, 201 So. La Salle St. NEW YORK, 35 Wall St. 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





THE PROGRAM THAT DOES MORE THAN ENTERTAIN 


Every Wednesday evening you may increase your knowledge of sound 
investment by listening to the Old Counsellor on the Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
program. @ Broadcast over a Coast to Coast network of 37 stations associ- 
ated with National Broadcasting Co. e Music by symphony orchestra, 





9 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 
8 P. M. Central Standard Time 


7 P. M. Mountain Standard Time 
6 P.M. Pacific Standard Time 








Wall Street 


(Continued from Page 104) 
neighbors, friends, or business asso- 
ciates. 

He may or may not have had a college 
education, with the chances somewhat in 
favor of it. His intelligence is above the 
national average, and his perceptions 
are rather acute. He has to keep abreast 
of changing political and economic con- 
ditions, which means quite a little read- 
ing. He absorbs the financial news and 
the headlines of one morning paper and 
reads one evening paper pretty thor- 
oughly. He reads one or two magazines, 
which keep him abreast of world affairs. 
He goes through the material provided 
by some one of the numerous statistical 
bureaus in the office quite early in the 
morning or rather late in the afternoon. 

His hours are from nine to five—not 
ten to three—and he works hard when 
he works, which is most of the time. He 
does get stale once in a while; when that 
happens he frankly plays hooky, and 
nobody quarrels about it. He has 
neither the time nor the inclination to 
be smart or clever. He has a well-defined 
job to do, and he does it to the best of 
his ability. His reward for extra ac- 
complishment is definite, immediate, 
and satisfactory. The penalty for con- 
tinued lack of accomplishment is equally 
definite, but usually it is inflicted only 
after the exercise of considerable pa- 
tience and a great deal of helpful sug- 
gestion and direction by his superiors. 

He started in the bond business for 
any one of a hundred reasons or for none 
at all. He may have chosen it deliber- 
ately as the proper vehicle for capitaliz- 
ing his talents and training and achiev- 
ing his ambitions. He may have had 
some friend in it who told him it was a 
great game, or he may have answered a 
blind advertisement and made a favor- 
able impression on some sales manager. 
At any rate, he’s in it, likes it, knows 
quite a lot about it, and is learning more. 
As a matter of fact, he has to know a 
good deal about it to get anywhere. 
Most of those he sees can’t waste time 
talking to young men who don’t know 
what they are talking about. 

His motives are quite plain. He wants 
to accomplish a definite result in a 
worthwhile business—make a name, a 
good reputation, and a competence for 
himself—and to advance as far as his op- 
portunities and his ability will permit. 

His tactics, about which there has 
been so much commotion, are not ma- 
terially at variance with the tactics of 
any other respectable and self-respecting 
salesman handling merchandise or serv- 
ice which he believes to be of good 
quality. He has learned that there are 
four things he must know—what he has 
to sell, to whom he wants to sell it, why 
that individual should buy it, and how 
to get at him. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Water Service — 
an Indispensable Necessity 


The largest group of privately owned water works 
properties in this country comprise the Federal Water 
Service Corporation— valued at more than a hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars. 


@ These properties furnish indispensable water ser- 
vice for residential, commerical and industrial use to 
285 cities and towns stretching from New York to 
California — over 300,000,000 gallons daily. Munici- 
palities themselves are among the largest customers, 
requiring water for fire protection systems and other 
public uses. 





















Modern conveniences 
have multiplied the uses for 
water and the amounts re- 
quired. The increasing 
business of Federal Water 
Service Corporation has 
been accelerated by grow- 
ing populations in the com- 
munities served, and also 
through the acquisition of 
important new properties. 
Its revenues have increased 
steadily year after year. 


TRI-UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


@G. L. Ohrstrom & Co. have taken a position of lead- 
ership in the consolidation of local water companies 
into major operating groups under centralized man- 
agement, and in financing the capital requirements — 
thereby providing investors with exceptionally attrac- 
tive opportunities for safe and profitable investment. 
Every one must have water. The demand for this service 
is constant and sure. 


¢ Tri-Utilities Corporation, which controls Federal 
Water Service Corporation, is one of the great utility 
systems of this country. Its securities offer investors a 
degree of diversification seldom found, and therefore 
they are characterized by unusual safety. 


G.L. OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 WALL STREET « NEW YORK CITY 


UPTOWN NEW YORK: 400 MADISON AVENUE + BRANCHES IN TWENTY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Emphatically he does not indulge in 
trickery or chicanery. If he had no 
conscientious scruples in the matter his 
common sense would steer him away 
from that path. Securities are sold not 
by sample but by discussion. Sales are 
won or lost, not on price or appearance 
but on quality and adaptability to 
customer requirements, all of which are 
determined by conversation and not 
demonstration. Decisions are made be- 
cause of agreement or disagreement 
with what has been said and the cus- 
tomer’s impression of the honesty and 
sincerity of the individual. 

Of course, there is the ever present 
small minority of individuals in the 
business who try to be clever. They 
don’t last long. They are not at all 
difficult to recognize and avoid, and 
above all they are not bond salesmen, 
whatever they or their plentiful supply 
of engraved business cards may say to 
the contrary. 

They are responsible for the general 
and erroneous impression, to be sure. 
But to indict literally thousands of 
worthwhile individuals engaged in a 
worthwhile business because of the 
activities of the lunatic fringe which 
invariably attaches itself to any inter- 
esting phase of endeavor would be 
about as illogical as to urge the immedi- 
ate dismissal of all the eminent jurists 
on the magistrates’ bench in New York 
city because of some recent and con- 
spicuous evidence of exceptions to the 
general rule. 

The matter of “trade-outs,” regard- 
ing which so much has been said, is 
nothing more or less than a virtue 
which, carried to excess by a minority, 
has become to that extent a vice. The 
logical reasons for shifting one security 
to another are many and have their 
background and justification in pure 
economics. It is tempting fate to declare 
that any security will remain sound 
permanently. Changing economic condi- 
tions frequently make it advisable to 
sell some bond or stock in a declining or 
outmoded industry and reinvest in 
some other. 

As long as prices are influenced by 
demand and supply, as well as by qual- 
ity, securities frequently appear to be 
salable or obtainable at more or at less 
than their intrinsic worth. These situa- 
tions should be capitalized. The most 
unbiased investment adviser will coun- 
sel that policy—with due and appro- 
priate reservations, of course; and it has 
had a great deal of publicity. In addi- 
tion, the enthusiastic salesman of any 
commodity or service is prone to think 
his wares the best of their type and is 
quite likely to suggest that something 
which is owned can be sold and replaced 
with his goods. The automobile or 
typewriter salesman, the real-estate 
agent, and the insurance solicitor all 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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A. G. Becker & Co. 
is no more interested in 
one type of financing than 
another. It underwrites and 
distributes bonds, short term 
notes, commercial paper, 
preferred and common 
stocks. This comprehensive 
nature of its service means 
much to the borrowing corpo- 


ration...and to the investor. 
Ss 


A. G. Beeker & Co. 


BONDS - STOCKS - COMMERCIAL PAPER 


54 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 
100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 














Today’s Common Stock Investor 


and 
North American Trust Shares 


The Largest Fixed Investment Trust * 





| ‘HE past decade has demon- 
strated to the thinking inves- 
tor the advisability of maintaining 
ee ee ee a fair portion of his investment 
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The Western Union Telegraph Co. of the highest grade common 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange will be interested 

in reviewing the North American Trust Share Plan. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES are certificates of ownership 
in a fixed group of outstanding stocks deposited with the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York under a carefully drawn trust 
agreement. 


NorTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES are widely held by the most 
conservative investors. The unique features of this trust have led 
to its classification as a standard investment security. 


Most investors have come to 
realize that seasoned common 
stocks of basic corporations, when 
held as a group, provide an added 
safety factor, assurance of regular 
income and potential capital 
growth. 











Write for folder W2 presenting the interest- 
ing features of this common sense security. 


Distributors Group. Incorporated 


(Owned by a nation-wide group of prominent i th ) 


63 Wall Street New York City 
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Regularity of dividends—so essential an in- 


vestment feature—is safeguarded 
in our offerings by widespread diversification . . . 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 
serves 311 communities and 4800 farms. Diversi- 
fied service earns steadily increasing revenues in 
a widely diversified territory 6000 square miles in 
area.... In 31 states, companies whose secur- 
ities we distribute supply gas, electricity, and 
other utility services. This widespread diversifica- 
tion lends an added attraction to the investments. 


Time Savings Plan Available. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 7" 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
find trade-outs a profitable and legiti- 
mate source of business. 

The bond salesman quite often js 
able to capitalize price changes or new 
economic conditions for his customers 
and either increase their income or 
avert impending losses, all to their im- 
mediate and ultimate advantage. It 
has been carried to excess in more than 
a few instances, but for even this de- 
velopment the customer has _ been 
jointly responsible. Profits made or 
saved in this way are frequently sub- 
stantial, and the customer is not only 
willing but often anxious to repeat his 
experience. 

Twenty years ago we heard very fre- 
quently something to this effect: “I buy 
only securities that I believe are ab- 
solutely good, and I never sell. I want 
to put my investments in such shape 
that I can forget about them.” Short of 
United States government issues this 
policy is fraught with considerable dan- 
ger, and even these securities fluctuate 
enough in price so that shifts from one 
to the other of various United States 
issues may be profitable. 

To-day the expression is: “I’m ready 
to take a profit any time, and I'll stop a 
loss just as readily. You let me know any 
time you think I should sell out and 
buy something else.” The financial 
counselors of to-day have built up their 
business on the public willingness not 
only to follow such a program but to let 
someone else supervise it. 

It’s a fine thing to treat your invest- 
ments as you do your teeth and “see 
your dentist at least twice a year.” 
Choose your dentist and your invest- 
ment adviser with care and don’t see 
either too often. Don’t let either of 
them use your mouth or your strong box 
as an experimental laboratory, and don’t 
let one man take out and replace another 
man’s work for anything but a very good 
reason. 

The bond salesman is not open to 
criticism for recommending exchanges. 
He is open to serious criticism for mak- 
ing too many exchanges or those which 
are not sound, but the criticism and the 
responsibility must be shared in some 
degree by the public. The remedy is 
simple: 

Never sell a security except for a rea- 
son which appears logical to you and 
which you have investigated carefully 
and found accurate. 

Never accept such a suggestion from 
an individual or a house which you have 
not investigated thoroughly. 

Never make a “ swap” on terms which 
are at variance with the terms obtain- 
able if the sale and purchase were 
handled separately, usually by different 
houses. There’s usually a catch in that 
variety of trade. 

Never buy with other securities any- 
thing you would not buy for cash if you 


had it. 
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UR Post Office Department does 

its Christmas planning early. The 
job of being Santa Claus requires the 
services of about seventy-five thousand 
extra clerks, carriers, and laborers, and 
for months past the department has 
been organizing for the annual expan- 
sion. Last year the post offices handled 
a hundred and fifty million letters, 
twenty million parcels, and seventeen 
million postcards—all in ten days. 


Air pilots now earn as high as $550 per | 
month, according to information collected | 


by the Department of Commerce. Pilots 
earning this much are those holding the 
highest class of license, obtained only after 
much expertence and training. 


HE Bureau of Mines predicts that 

the United States may some day 
become self-supporting in the matter of 
potash. Drilling has disclosed thick de- 
posits of potash salts in Texas and New 
Mexico that may be cheaply mined. 
Polyhalite is the important potash 
mineral in those fields, and a new process 
makes possible commercial production 
of mixed salts at a lower price than the 
foreign product, which now supplies 
80 per cent of our needs. 


The domestic gas stove in which the clay | 


radiants are heated to incandescence, by 
Bunsen flames, emits ultraviolet rays. The 
Bureau of Standards finds, however, that 
the temperature is too low to give these 
radiations any value for healing purposes. 
So the kitchen, though useful in its own 
way, cannot be hailed as a satisfactory 
substitute for a health resort. 


NYBODY who is inclined to shed 
a tear over the fate of the bicycle 
can save himself the trouble by consult- 
ing the Bureau of the Census on this 


point. The number of bicycles manv- | 


factured in 1929 is almost .double the 
production of twenty years ago, and 
nearly all the three hundred thousand 
machines made last year are for home 
consumption. 


4 train called The Confederation runs 
Jrom Toronto to Vancouver over the 
Canadian National Railways. The hard- 
ships of the journey are mitigated by a 
miniature gymnasium, a shower bath, an 
ice-cream parlor, barber shop, valet service, 
radio, and observation cars with window 
glass which lets in ultraviolet rays. 


rs TIMES of low stock prices we 


always hear the proposal to prohibit | 


short selling by law as an aid to the 
recovery of values. The Wall Street 
Journal labels this idea a fallacy. Short 
selling, it says, does not produce slumps. 
Business recession and decreased earn- 
ing power are the sole cause of falling 
stock prices; the short sellers merely get 
on board and ride down. 
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For Those Who Own 
English Assets—Specialized 
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HE settlement of estates containing English assets 

can be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services 
of the Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd., 
London, a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


When appointed under an individual's will or em- 
ployed by executors or administrators to administer 
English assets, our English subsidiary affords many 
advantages. It is a fully authorized and complete 
English trust organization with all of the international 
facilities of the parent company at its disposal. 


Our pamphlet, “Administering English Assets 


of American Estates,” will be sent on request. 
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MUNICIPAL 


6” BONDS 


These are local improvement paving bonds of a suburb of 
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are payable, principal and interest, from taxes levied against 
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Company in Chicago, pledged to purchase at maturity any 
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The Amateur Racket 
(Continued from Page 54) 
feeling than among the members of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, for the attitude of 
sport as sport is being squashed by the 
intellectual dishonesty of the college 
authorities. In stressing this point the 
Report did its greatest service. The 
spirit of sport is being killed; and for this 
the college heads—and the athletic 
directors, their paid servants—are dj- 
rectly responsible by their practice of 
outwardly preaching amateur sport the 
while they subsidize athletics and take 
in hundreds of thousands of dollars at 

the gate. 

If Bulletin No. 23 did nothing more 
than quicken the pulse of American 
intercollegiate athletics and give those 
at its head something to ponder over, the 
report would have served its purpose 
abundantly and well. There is reason to 
believe, however, that it has done more 
than this—that many of its recom- 
mendations have been taken to heart by 
the authorities of the universities, that 
some reforms have been commenced, 
and that others may follow in due 
course. 

At the present time the Carnegie 
Foundation has in preparation a sum- 
marized report of the changes that the 
colleges have instituted since the famous 
No. 23, to be published later in the 
winter. 

For many reforms have unquestion- 
ably been instituted that are directly 
traceable to the effect of the first Report. 
Thus at Lehigh courageous steps have 
been taken to minimize recruiting and 
subsidizing, with notable results. Penn- 
sylvania State College has reduced the 
number of its athletic scholarships, 
while Harvard has removed the adminis- 
tration of certain concessions from the 
hands of the athletic officers and placed 
them under university control. At Ohio 
Wesleyan an alumni loan fund has been 
abandoned and athletes are on the same 
footing with other students as regards 
scholarship funds, while Frinceton has 
amended their use and discarded certain 
alumni practices which “savored of 
recruiting.” West Virginia has given up 
the subsidizing of athletes, and Yale is 
considering the problem arising from the 
employment of its coaches by schools 
from which athletes habitually go to 
Yale. Drake University, Grove City 
College, Oregon Agricultural, and Wash- 
ington and Jefferson have all made im- 
portant and salutary changes since the 
appearance of the Report. 

Thus on December 7, 1929, a little 
over a month after it appeared, Herb D. 
Gish, athletic director of the University 
of Nebraska, announced the formation 
of a fact-finding committee to investi- 


gate rumors of alleged subsidization of 


athletes in the Big Six Conference. On 
December 10th a resolution was passe 
(Continued on Page 114) 
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Rates and John Smith 
(Continued from Page 35) 


There is this unescapable law which 
regulation cannot overlook: the con- 
sumer eventually pays all costs of 
production and distribution (including 
profits and transportation charges). 
Humble John Smith, none other, is the 
one whose pocketbook, in the last 
analysis, all regulating bodies must 
reckon with. 

Now we have seen: (a) that costs are 
lowered and prices reduced by extend- 
ing capital investment wisely, and 
making machinery do most of the hard 
work in place of man; and (b) that such 
additions to capital investment cannot 
be made in any industry except when 
supported by earnings. 

It follows inevitably that a proper 
and all-important function of regula- 
tion, in behalf of consumers themselves, 
is to indorse rates which permit fair 
earnings, in order that these cost- 
cutting, service-improving additions to 
equipment may be made. 

In the past few years some of the 
prosperous railroads have proved the 
validity of this thesis. In the face of 
generally declining freight rates, they 
have undertaken improvements which 
have cut costs and left them with larger 
net earnings. 

Here, then, is a left-handed method 
of showing that the way to lower rates 
is to raise them—that in the long run, 
an attractive return on investment is 
the very means by which prices in reg- 
ulated industries are reduced. 

I hold that there ought to be as little 
regulation as possible; that the con- 
sumer pays all costs in the end; that 
we cannot regulate prosperity for one 
group, by shifting the burden arbitra- 
tily onto some other group; that success 
in making improvements should never 
be penalized by regulatory bodies— 
rather, if anything, failure to make 
them should be penalized; that earnings 
should never be pared to a point where 
successful companies are prevented or 
even discouraged from making such 
improvements. 

The substance of my plea, bringing 
me right back to John Smith, is that we 
have grown industrially great in the 
United States because we have been 
daring in the use of improved methods 
and machines, and the end result has 
been to raise our standards of living and 
bring more and more commodities 
within the reach of more and more 
people; that an increased amount of 
regulation is obviously unavoidable; 
but that if regulation is unwisely ad- 
ministered improvements will be dis- 
couraged. capital will seek more promis- 
ing fields elsewhere, and our progress 
will be slowed up. We have paid a price 
for unwise regulation in the past. With 
accumulated experience as a guide, let 
us pay less from now on. 








DISCOVERY of GAS 


EATING, the third discovery of gas, 
has helped to make gas production 
during the last ten years greater than the 
total produced during all the previous 110 
years of the industry. 

House heating by gas holds an especially 
bright future. It is estimated that of about 
13 million domestic customers in this coun- 
try, only about 75,000 use gas for house heat- 
ing. While the average customer uses only 
30,000 cubic feet of gas a year, the customer 
using it for house heating burns 300,000 cubic 


Cooki 
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feet a year. 


Although less than one-half of 1% of Asso- 
ciated System gas customers use gas for house 
heating, yet their consumption was 7% of 
total sales in 1929. Homes heated by gas sup- 
plied by the Associated System are increasing 
at the rate of 33% a year. 


To invest or for information, write to 


aa Associated Gas and Electric System 
New York City 





’ 61 Broadway 
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Voyage through the seven 
seas with this master mar- 
iner and master novelist. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & $67.50. 
CO., Inc., Garden City, N.Y. 


DEEP SEA EDITION 


twenty-seven volumes, bound 
in blue limp leather, boxed 











Guaranteed Safety 


AND 6% YIELD 


Guaranteed safety and a yield of 6% are both yours 
in Empire Bonds. Your principal is secured— 
your income guaranteed. Back of each issue are 
valuable, income-earning properties. Every Em- 
pire issue is trusteed by a large bank or trust 
company. The bonds are legal for trust funds 
by actual court ruling. Executors, attorneys and 
endowed institutions favor them; so do wise in- 
dividual investors. 


Write today for circulars of new issues. 


Empire Bonds 
Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 
535 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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Cities Service Petroleum subsidiaries 
operate in 26 states, in Canada and 
in foreign countries. 


CITIES SERVICE 


ee Company’s net to Common stock 
an 
more than three and one-half million dol- 
lars greater than for the entire year of 1929. 
By investing in Cities Service Common 
stock you share in the record-breaking and 
growing earnings of the Cities Service 
organization. 


Nine Months Net exceeds 
Eniire Year of 1929 
r the first nine months of 1930 Cities 


reserves was more than $33,111,000— 











Write for full information to 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
Dept. 104 C-175, 60 Wall St., New York 
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Share in America’s Growth | 1 1 Sie ene ie out 
western Conference at its annual meet- 


ing asking for a thorough investigation 
| cross-section of successful American busi- of athletic conditions in Texas col- 


aps : oe leges. On December 16th the Southern 
ness—providing automatic participation Intercollegiate Athletic Association au- 


in the growth and progress of American in- thorized its president to appoint a com- 
dustry—is made available to every investor mittee to look “into the practices of 


: each member school of awarding schol- 
through Standard American Trust Shares. arships, jobs, or any type of assistance 


You owe it to your future to investigate the to _ ap sada 
a sae - - : n January 17th, this year, Allegheny 
possibilities of this plan, which automatically Undvendlig Gewadh ite goukienl, Tens 
puts your dollars under the management of A. Beebe, acting upon charges in the 
the nation’s great industrial leaders. Report, approved the suggestion that 
athletics be made strictly amateur 


A booklet, “The Modern Method of at Allegheny.” On January 30th Presi- 
Common Stock Investment,” describes this dent Lotus D. Coffman, of the Uni- 


plan in detail; it will be sent to any investor versity of Minnceote, announced the 
formation of a committee composed of 


who requests it. Address Dept. 12F. Major John W. Griffith, Grantland 
Rice, President Harry M. Gage of Coe 


STANDARD AMERICAN ee 


athletics at Oberlin, to “shape a con- 


CORPORATION structive ten-year program for com- 


231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago petitive athletics to promote more 

3 . 8 actively the interest of the students . . . 
so Minnesota can make the best of an 
opportunity to shape present and future 


athletics as to give increasing student 

ARD M\ E Ri CA value to sports efforts of the university.” 

On March 20th Butler University was 

dropped, “for good and _ sufficient 
TRUST S HARE S reasons,” from the North Central As- 
sociation of colleges and secondary 

schools. A month later the University 


i HE MOST PRECIOUS GIFT OF ALL of Wisconsin abolished spring football 














practice. Some time later W. A. Alexan- 

= der, president of the American Football 

. Coaches Association, was asked by Com- 

E. missioner Griffith to prepare material 

on some seven or eight points discussed 

in the Foundation Report. Six different 

universities named committees to study 
the athletic situation in detail. 

What will be the ultimate effect of the 
Report and its complementary volume, 
soon to appear, no one can state def- 
initely. That it has brought changes in 
the accepted order is apparent; whether 
these are merely on the surface or 
: 238 ’ whether they penetrate deeply into our 
4 Ee: ' y, eee Spey T | collegiate life it is too early to say. Most 
‘ . a financial observers believe that while 








. — American stocks will some day surpass 
e their 1929 high levels, the speculative 
—the universal camera fever which ruled this country at the 
time will not soon be repeated. So, too, 
UDGED by its size alone Leica is Fits the vest pocket or while interest in athletics will increase 
unique. Judged by its mechanical and pene in this country it may be that the at- 
optical precision it is the most remark- Weighs less than a a wor : false _ % ong? 
able photographic instrument of all ae pny? — ae — prt ope 4 ie 
time. Leica fits the vest pocket and takes Siateined wie Mies ee i sr ake il tir 7 
36 pictures on a roll of cinema film, Racdligmen ¥ 5.5 tone. = cs 1920 oe EP TOE ee Se 
double frame size. And, if you want en- a eo . si 
largements, Leica pictures reproduce gy The — - tom nee a 
beautifully to 12 x 18 inches or more. 1/500 of a second. — ae - C dane wR = ty if 
See it at your dealer’s—or write for i ibis tte tlh wae - e Carnegie oo . oie 
pamphlet 1175.  E. Leitz, Inc., Dept. of cinema film, double cordingly, a new attitude among those 


12 W., 60 East 10th Street, New York, frame size. in charge toward athletics takes place, 


N. Y Beautifully clear and the work of the Carnegie Foundation 
hic distinct enlargements ° ‘bl 
to 12” x 18” or more. will be to no small extent responsible. 











